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TH INGS as they ARE. 


BNN HE Spirit of the Public, and eſ- 
* T y pecially of a Britiſh Public, has 
& been always ſo favorable to thoſe 
ELON who venture to lay before it their 
ſentiments on the ſtate of its affairs, as might 
alone be a ſufficient inducement, even with» ' 
out taking into the account the honor itſelf 
of the taſk. | 3 FIT 
Truth, br but the aim at truth, unadul- 
terated with ſelfiſhneſs, partiality, or factious 
views, of which that Public has too piercing 
a diſcernment, for mere pretence to eſcape, 
is ſure to find not only approbation but even 
protection from it. Nor is this its diſpoſition, 
entirely undeſerved. Flattery itſelf cannot, 
with all its art, aſſume a more delicate ſhape 
than that of the repreſentation of truths fore- 
known not to be agreeable to thoſe to whom 
they are repreſented, and yet for all that 
offered or even obtruded upon them. This 
ſuppoſes in them not only the rare juſtice of 
| B a can- 
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(2) 
a candid acceptance, but the yet rarer good 


ſenſe of profiting by truth, when made 


appear to them, even though themſelves 


had not been the firſt to diſcover it, through, 


thoſe clouds of - paſſions, or of artful deſign, 
which ſo often obſcure it. 

But even where ſuch repreſentations fail of 
immediate conviction, they cannot but have a 
good effect, if they but raiſe a ſalutary doubt: 
at leaſt they can offend none but the Pale 
five ſlaves of prejudice, . who prefer the im- 
plicitneſs of credulity or ignorance to the 
active reſearch of their own reaſon ; and 
would rather continue ruinouſly miſtaken, 
than unpleafingly undeceived. To under» 
ſtandings of this ſtamp, Truth would in 
vain, and even dangerouſly hold out her 
torch, ſure, for her reward, to haye it daſh- 
ed in her face, It is not for ſuch as 
theſe, that either reaſon or experience were 
made. The opinion of millions of them, 
cannot outweigh even but the hope of pleaſ- 
ing or enlightening one man of ſenſe, and 
in courſe, of candor. And ſure no time 
ever called more powerfully for a fair and. 
juſt diſquifition into things than the preſent 
one, when the moſt pernicious falſities are 


careſſed 
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bares" like friends, and the moſt whote- | 
ſome traths voted enemies to this country, 
of which whatever may be. its inclination „ its 
intereſt it can never be to remain ignorant 
or even in doubt. Public miſtakes are al- 
ways public misfortunes, and like misfor- 
tunes too rarely come alone; z error follows 
upon error, ut unda Jupervenit undam. 
But the danger is ſtill greater, and che 
leſs apt to be diſcerned or retrieved, when 
ſuch miſtakes are built upon the moſt laud- 
| able and moſt virtuous of all foundations, 
the love of country; and are. more-over 
induſttioufly fomented by fuch men of Power 
as are eſteemed its ende Some of them 
are perhaps ſincerely ſo, and deſerve thete· ; 
fore no reproach, but that of incapacity dt 
want of penetration. Such too are allinira- 
ble tools to thoſe who knowing better, have 
views diſtin from that bf the national 
intereſt, and draw much better ſervice from 
them, than if theſe their co-operators were 
in the ſecret of what they. the more ſuc 
ceſsfully employ themſelves in perſuading 
others, from themſelves being perſuaded. | 
The following ſheets den are not im- 
pudently meant to ſet up a private opinion 
B 2 in 
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in oppoſition to the public authority of 
thoſe great and wiſe ſtateſmen, at preſent 


ſo happy and ſo gloriouſly in charge with 


the conduct of the Britiſh ſyſtem, if any 


ſuch. ſyſtem there exiſts; but purely to 


ſtate matters of fact, ſo as to put every 
one into a way of exerciſing his own judg- 
ment upon them, with a requeſt to every 
reader, which ſurely will not appear a very 


im modeſt one, of his not preferring any 


man's, reaſon to his own, nor any pre- 
judices he may have imbibed, to his own 
convictions of truth. 

But as it is abſolutely neceſſary to the 
aſcertainment of things as they are, to know 
what they have been; a ſummary recapi- 
tulation of precedent tranſactions will not 


improperly, nor, is it to be hoped, tediouſly 


clear the Way. 


Nothing is more ſuſceptible of the moſt 


evident demonſtration than that Britain was 
In her own muſt quſt defence forced into 


the preſent war with France. Stabbed at 
in her vitals in America, ſhe was either 


obliged to acquieſce ſupinely in the French 


manifold invaſions there, or to put a ſtop 
to . by Eu. the aggreſſion with 


4 Com- 
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4 commencement of hoſtihties. An im- 
mediate declaration of war would perhaps 
have been more conſonant to the eſtabliſh- 
ed forms of practice; but ſince the French 
themſelves had not paid any reſpect to them 
in their own procedure, they could at leaſt 
with the worſe grace complain of our hav- 
ing followed the bad example they had ſet 
us, and which was not the leſs real for its 
being the leſs manifeſt to the reſt of Europe, 
from the remoteneſs and obſcurity of the 
parts where they inconteſtably began their 
aggreſſion, | f 

In this imminent or actual ſtate of war, 
it was but natural for our court to look 
out for allies, and to look out for them 
eſpecially amongſt thoſe powers the moſt 
united to us by the ties of mutual intereſt 
or good offices. At the head of theſe, 
doubtleſs ſtood the queen of Hungary, na- 
turally the enemy to France and in courſe, 
a friend to Britain. Unhappily her poſi- 
tion was too critical with reſpect both to 
France and to Pruſſia, for her to declare 
for us. Nay, her direct declaration in our 
favor at that time, muſt have been not 
only pregnant with the utmoſt danger to 
as herſelf, 
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herſelf, but have been the very worſt office 
the could do us. It was even highly im- 
politic to defire it: the reaſon is obvious. 
No one can doubt, but from the inſtant 
of ſuch a declaration, France would have 
| eaſily engaged Pruſſia to join with het, 
which would have produced a more for- 
midable union, than even that of Auſtria 
with France, of which we fo bitterly com- 
plain; with what reaſon will ſoon be ſeen, 
It was faid beſides, that on our firſt over- 
ture, ſhe had required too exorbitant a con- 
ſideration for her joining with us. This is 
far from improbable : the houſe of Auſtria 


was never celebrated for its moderation to- 


wards us on that head. . 
Our court however ſenſible of the deli- 
cacy of the queen of Hungary's ſituation, 
reſpectively to Pruſſia, was, or ſeemed 
ſatisfied with her excuſe, It | 
next to negociate the march of a Ruſſian 
army into Germany. The propoſal was no 
ſooner made to Ruſſia, than eagerly ac- 
cepted. Nothing could more co-incide with 
its actual views. That court had not only 
for a fixt object, the getting a footing in 
the empire, but the Czarina herſelf had en- 

; tertained 
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*ertained a perſonal animoſity againſt the king 
of Pruſſia. She was then to be enabled and 
paid with our own money, for doing the 
very thing on which, her heart was moſt 
ſect. This march was concerted to anfwer 
two intentions; that of covering Hanover 
from the threatned invaſion. of the French, 


and of taking away, or at leaſt of leflening 


the queen of Hungary's apprehenfions from 
the king of Pruſſia, who might be ſaid to 


be encamped on her frontiers with a form 


idable army ready for action. Encamped- 


is no improper term here, ſince his domi-. 
nions were all over one incampment, of 


which his own 2 was yo 
general quarters, 
This Prince however, with his alia 


penetration, ſoon got notice of the treaty, 
and of the terms of it; which plainly 
ſhewed its. being levelled againſt himſelf.” 
If it may be ſaid of him that he dreaded” 


any power, it was that of Ruſſia. He knew 


how ill he ſtood at that court, he knew 
its views upon Germany, or rather upon 
thoſe of his dominions that lay the moſt” 
convenient for its invaſion. He knew that 
its ſtanding maxim is to TAKE and no. 


Alarmed 


8 


4 

Alarmed then, he could think of no better 
expedient for defeating the Ruſſian inten- 

tions, than offering his alliance to his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty, the principal condition of 
which was to keep out all foreign troops 
from entering the empire, in which the 
French were principally meant, though out 


of remains of tenderneſs to them, not ſpe- 
cifically named. 


There exiſted two preponderant reaſons 
* accepting this offer, built on two very 
powerful motives with mankind, hope and 
fear. Hope, that lying ſo much nearer and 
more convenient for covering Hanover, with 
ſo great a ſtrength as he commanded, that that 
great and capital point would be better pro- 
vided for, than by the alliance with Ruſſia: 
Fear, that on a rejection of his propoſal, 
Hanover might ſuffer from him, as he was 
very capable of ſerving it in the ſame man- 
ner, as he has done Saxony ſince. Power 
he undoubtedly had, and no one can think, 
that he would have wanted pretences. 
Our court came accordingly into his pro- 
poſals. This implicitly annulled the material 
part to Ruſſia of the treaty ſo recently made 
with it. The Czarina could not but think her- 


ſelf 
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ſelf grolly trifled with, and reſented. it ac- 
— The alienation of that goyern- 
ment from our nation may be dated from 
that time, and is not perhaps one of the 
leaſt diſadvantages incurred „ the ſake of 
the ſafety of Hanover. * 
But the Britiſh; intereſt was ſacrificed i in 
vain. That no regard for this nation had 
any the leaſt ſhare in chat firſt famous 
treaty of February 1756, with Pruſſia, not 
the conſequences alone have ſhewn;;, but 
the expreſs declaration of his Pruſſian Ma- 
jeſty made to the French King, through his 
miniſter the duke de Nivernigis, juſt after the 
fignature of i "it, 66 * That he > flattered kim- 
Cc _"*% "if, 
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* Qu'il ſe flatoit de lui avoir rendu un ſervice treg 
diſtingue, en ſeparant, comme il avoit fait, VA utriche 
de Palliance de VArgleterre ; que loin $avoir gene 
ſes operations contres les anglois, il lui ayoĩt donnd 
plus de facilitꝭ de les pouſſer ayec vigueur; qu'il avoit 
arrets les Ruſſes alors leurs ennermis communs, et ex- 
tremement fortifiè par Ià la ligue des princes de Pempite, 
qu'il ne Yagiſloit plus que de reformer le projet de porter 
la guerre dans I'electorat d' Hanover, changement dans 
le plan d operations militaires d' autant plus facile, que 
la guarantie des Pais bas n'etoit pas compriſe dans celle 
de cet electorat. (Etat Actuel des affaire s de FAlle- 
magne.) 
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te- ſelf wich EY done him (the Prendly 


e. King) a net diſtinguiſbe ſervice. im de- 
< taching, as he had done, Auſtrta from 
*© the alliance of England; that ſo fir fror 
« cramping his operations again the Eng. 
« h/þ, he had procured him à greater /a- 
te cility to puſh them with vigor: that he 
e had ſtopped the Riſtans, their then com- 
*© mon enemies, and thereby extremely for- 
« tified the league of the princes of the 
< empite: that he (the French king) hat 
ce now nothing to do but to alter His pro- 
«« ject of carrying the war into the electo- 
« rate of Hanover, a change in the plan 
« of military operations ſo much the more 
« eaſy, for that the guarantee of the Low- 
Countries, was not ineludec in that of the 
* * Electorate, 


This 3 bm a Pam phlet, entitledy 
The Aua State of Affairs in Germany, 
publiſhed about that time, though never 
yet. tefuted, and then univerſally believed, 
and even in England, would not perhaps of 
itſelf now deſerve any credit, if the ſub- 
ſequent conduct of his Pruffiati majeſty had 


not perfectly corroborated it, One incon- 
teſtable 


641 

-reſtable truth in it is, chat che Low=Couti- | 
tries were, at the [ſpecial inſtance of one of 

the contracting parties, which could not be 
England omitted *. If "reports too too found 
ed on the utmeſt and on 'the 
known ſentiments of Ris Prufſa majeſty 
towards the french court, may be- credited ; 
he was extremely blaflked, net to lay con- 
founded at- its not biting at the Halt hie 
had throw out to it. He would not per- 
haps Have been ſurprized at enebuntering 
the French as enemies to Britain, or to 
Hanover, but had never dreamt of en- 


countefing them as the friends of Auſtria. 
Büt in this he was diſappointed. mant 

France, hom he had twice left in the 
loreh, Coüld ide 80 great confidence in 
him, and Mazginel! ihne :fhould make her 
market better with 'Auftria, how not only 
thoroughly indifpoſed towards this nation, 
dat . at once at our deſertion, 
11% 168, _ 2 ed 264 TY 
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pire, which in, a more extenſive ſenſe ee the 
Low-Countries and Bohemia, 
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and at the deſigus of Pruſſia i againſt her. 


-renewal of the garantee of Sileſia to the 
King: of Pruſſia ; a renewal which becauſe 
perfectly unneceſſary, ſhe conſtrued into an 
intention of noſing her with it. 

In, this ill humor, and what was more 
powerful: yet with her, in this hen, terror, 
can there be any wonder that ſhe ſhould 
ſtrike in with France, that opened her arms 
to receive her, and courted her with every 
motive of; revenge, of ſafety, and of -appa- 
rent intereſt, circumſtaneęd as ſhe then 


Was; the ſword of Pruſſia evident] y;whetted 


againſt her throat, and herſelf not even very 
decently, treated by us, wag there. ſo much 


as an alternative at her, option? Have we 


any tight to reproach her with ia ſtep to 
which ourſelves had driven her, and evi- 
dently made a I: to her? Truth is 

not the leſs, truth. for being unpopular. 
Much has been ſaid of her ingratitude to this 


nation for all the ſervices done to her fa- 


mily; but waving the plea of their having 


been conſtantly and obviouſly done, either 


for the intereſt of Britain, and perhaps of- 


teneſt 
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teneſt for that of Hanover, is the infamous 


and never- to- be forgotten peace of Utrecht, 
by which the crown of Spain and all its ap- 
pendages, that would indeed have formed 
a ſo neceſſary counter-ballance to France; 


the want of which has coſt us ſo many 


millions, were transferred from the houſe 
of Auſtria to the houſe of Bourbon, to be 
ranked amongſt thoſe ſervices for which ſhe 
is charged with ſo black a crime as that of 
ingratitude? Does ſhe o-.e us any great 
thanks for the part our court had in oblig- 
ing her to part with Sileſia; which the 
whole Britiſh nation once thouglit fo cruelly 
and unjuſtly. wreſted from her? The times 
indeed are changed, but the right of things 
does not change with them. And for 
what did ſhe part with a province of near 
a million-ſterling>yearly revenue, to a mor- 
tal enemy, and onde not eſtetmed by us 
the moſt generous one? But for a poor half 
million adjuſted and paid by us. It may 
be ſaid this unvoluntary ceſſion Was at that 
time impoſed on her by the deſperateneſs of 

her circumſtances, conſequently not impu- 
table to us. Granted that were true; granted 
that ſhe was purely influenced by them, and 


not 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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not by our menaces of dbandoning her, if 
the did not comply with the terms pre- 


ſeribed by Pruſſia is mor the name lea uf 
neceſſity receivable in the cafe of her em- 
\bracing the allianee of France? Notone in 
mis ſenſes can imagine it was ↄher choice. 
She muſt know too well the intereſted 


deſigns and 2 Pave 'of w_ | 


-caurt, - 
The Alen ag us thin with: Reaſke, with 


the Empreſs: Queen, and in its confequenes 
With; almoſt all Europe, Was evidently the 


conſequence of that treaty of eurs with Prut- | 
ſia in February 1756. We ſhall now-ſee 


what benefit accrued to Britain, and to Ha- 
nover e W e 8 
to obſerye it. 11 | 
The, main intent of. it was doubtles to 
defeat-the French deſigns of penetrating into 
the . electorate of Hanover. Weſel, a place 
ſtrongly fortiſied by the king of Pruſſia's fa- 
her, who tendered it as the apple of his 
eye; Weſel, that important barrier, that 
could have ſtopped the French, at leſt fix 


weeks, was ungarriſoned, and left the way 
clear for the French to enter into the heart 


of the Empire. Rm? one: knows what 


fol- 


* 
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followed ; they advanced into Hanover, 
had barely the advantage at the affair of 
Haſtenbeck, and yet reduced the Hanove- 
rians and: Heſſians to a pacific! conventiorr at 
Cloſter- Seven, to which Richelieu was fo 
weale as to truſt, without inſiſting on _ 
laying down their arms. 

It has been ſaid, that that cis 
prince, the King of Pruſſia, had ſtrong rea- 
ſons for with-drixwing that garriſon. No 
doubt he had. But whatever they were, / 
they baullked, in a great meaſure; the very 
firſt and capital intention of the treaty he 
had long before ſigned, and which brought 
on that of Verſailles between the Empreſs 
Queen and the French ing f Get of 
May following. 

In September, of that obo his Prufiian , 
Majeſty made his irruption into the proteſ- 
tant electorate of Saxony ; of which, by 2 
new, and till then, unheard of diſtinction, 
he -took poſſeſſion, in the ferm of a d. 
poſitr. There is no need of charactertzing 
this ſtep here. What the opinion of — 
Electoral Highneſs of Hanover was, m 
be ſeen in the memorial delivered in by his: 


cane miniſter at Ratiſbon, where he ſo- 
lemnly 


( I 6, J 


lemnly diſavowed, and cven deteſted it. 
His Britannic Majeſty was however. of a con- 
trary way of thinking, ſince the very ſame 
prince who had taken that, at leaſt, irregu- 
lar ſtep, was ſolemnly recommended by 
him to the nation as its natural ally / Com- 


mon- ſenſe is however at a loſs to do * 


ſuch contradictions. 
The war was hotly and on in "IR 
many; a war that ſeems to have been a 
conteſt for which ſide ſhould commit the 
greateſt blunders. Thoſe of Pruſſia were 
unhappily for him the feweſt.” Unhappily 
for him, it may without a paradox be ſaid, 
ſince all his great and ſhining victories, ' ob- 
tained | by his ſuperiority in general-ſhip, and 
in his forces over the greateſt ' blunderers 
that ever pretended - to know any thing in 
war, have brought him no nearer an iſſue, 
whillt they muſt weaken him in proportion 
as they have exaſperated, thoſe enemies of 
his, who ſurely had not before wanted the 
incligation, and are now thereby reduced 
to the neceſſity of cruſhing him, or of periſh-. 
ing themſelves. Berlin, the King' of Pruf- 


fia's own capital had been laid under con- 


tribution, and two ſuch victories as would 
| in 


144 


in former times have probably transferred 
the whole Roman Empire to the gainer of 
them, have not as yet produced to him the re- 
covery of a. part even of his own dominions, 
which is ta this inſtant in the hands of his 
enemies. But this is far from all that is 
againſt him. A capacity 10 great, an acti- 
vity ſo indefatigable as his, ſeconded by 
the beſt, trocps and generals in Europe, 
have hitherto enabled him to, withſtand the 
united force of thoſe great powers that 
are confederated againſt him; and may he 
Jong continue to maintain his deſerved ſu- 
periority over them ! But when ha Hall 
have reduced, and even deftroyed the em- 
preſs. queen ; ſuppoſe ; her even hunted out 
of Vienna, and forced to fly to Hungary, 
or elle where from before the face of his 
victorious ' army ; ſuppoſe even the reſt of 
his enemies diſcouraged; and out of con- 
dition to aſſiſt her effectually in her diſtreſs; 
there ſtill remains for him to ſurmount, an 
obſtacle not the leſs invincible, for its pre- 
ſent appearance of being the very weakeſt; 
the laws of the empire. Againſt this rock 
he muſt ultimately ſplit,” becauſe, humanly | 
ſpeaking; though it may be ſhaken, it cannot 
D be 
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be ſubverted without dragging after it'a gene- 
ral ruin. Will not; or at leaſt owght-not all 


Germany to arm to a man in defence of a 


conſtitution thus threatened to be overturned, 
and which cannot be annililated without 
A yiolent and entire change of the ſyſtem 
of. Europe ? Will other powers, now neu- 
tral, and by and fee their own ſafety en- 
dangered by ſuch a revolution ? It may be 

ſaid, that peace will de the Hue of fach a 
redyQion of the empreſs « queen; but! is ſhe 
got too much exaſperated ? can ſhe make 
it without. her allies ? and mould e even 
fabenit, 0 her ne he with their conſent, 

what reli jance can have on che ability "of | 
any treaty with him? She muſt be cruſhed 
«, then; the king of Pruſſia will effectel- 
« ly eradicate her power. Granted. But 


Who is to be, ſubſtituted in the room of 


that Houſe, which has for ſo many ages pre- 
fided over Germany, and which Germany 
cannot help reſpecting and ſupporting, even 
though it has ſo many juſt reaſons to com- 


plain of it? Will it be anſwered that the 


king of Pruſſia will fill up that void? Every 
true Engliſhman who looks on him in his 


* light of A ty, ous and Ae 


to 


tm) 


to- with it but no one that knows any 
thing of the ſtate of Burope, or of the 
empire, can entertain ſo frantic a hope. 
Nothing is, it is true, above the perſonal- 
merit of ſo great a prince. But is he im- 
mortal? will his ſucceſſors have the ſame 
claim ?' wilt Germany, on fo frail a tenure 
as that of His life, exchange an old eſta- 
bliſhed' family for a very tiew one? Will it 
tamely facrifice its liberty, privileges, and 
every thing that is ſacred, to a maſter ti 
impoſed © on it by force of arms, and 
from whom as a maſter, it can Hardly ex- 
pect more reſpect to its laws, than he has 
ſhewn them as a ſubject and member of the 
empire? Has he even, at this very hour, 
after all his amazing ſucceſſes, acttired 
one coriffderable ally, except Britain ꝰ The 
French he has alreatiy beat and driven back; 
and ſuppoſe pow the Bitpreſs-queen” forcel 
to take refuge in Het wilds in Hungary. 
will theſe” events, probably, 'defivet "hit 
from one of thoſe enemies that now Keep 
the ſword in his hand, and compel Wim 
to fight for his very exiſtence, hot only 
with ſem, but with the ſc aſons themſelves ? 
Will his advantages not rather fribkiply his 

| D 2 ad- 
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adverfaries? Even fuch proſperous: events as 
might, in the uſual courſs'of things, have 
gained friends even to''#' bad cauſe; have 
however won none over to his, and only 
ſerved to draw the cloſer the des ef alliance 
between the powers combined againſt him. 
Some of them are not only proteſtant powers, 
but even near relations to him; yet there 
have not been wanting ſome, or mad, or 
flly, or deſigning enough to treat this war 
he is carrying on as a religious one. Can 


ſuch à condition then as his, with all the 
glare his victories have diffuſed over it, 
blind one man of ſenſe or reflection to 


the hollowneſs of it? Is it not rather ſo 


truly deplorable. that his ford the more 
ſucceſsful it is, is but digging the deeper 
N and the more ineyitable a precipice for him? 
3 Even now the prodigious pitch to which he 
bas carried his 


wer diſcovers its weak- 
eſe ſince nothing can be plainer than its 

being of the Nature of a large ſtructure, 
that wanting  Proportionable foundations, 


and cement, the higher it ſhould be raiſ- 
ed would hut be the nearer coming to 


the ground. Let him take Olmutz, let 


him gain battle upon battle, let him 


. z * 


plant, 


EFF . . ee. ae. fk A&A 


. 


4 


reſt of Europe ae but the more provoked, 


he has ſcarce imputed it as leſs than, 
crime of high- treaſon againſt his own. 


(2x) 


plant, if be i wil. his victorious in 
on the ramparts. of Vienna; he i is not a 


jot the more adyanced, if Germany and the 


and reſolutely bent againſt his | aggrandize- 
ment? They have hut tod much felt, and 
can hardly not reſent the air of, deſpo- 
tiſm be has already given himſelf to, bis 
co-eſtatey ; his preſcribing to his equals rules 
of conduct in the moſt imperious ſtrain; 


his threatening thoſe his fellow-membhers 


of. the, empire, who armed, againſt him on- 
ly. in obedience. to its laws, and 3 


zeſty. But his ptocedure eſpecially * 
Saxony, has made him enemies of all 
thoſe powers, who may not care to haye 
the eſtabliſhed law of nations. give face 
to a,, new | Code-Frederic crammed down 
their throats, by which the ſtrange expe- 
dient of ſeizing and taking n v6 
ſtate, in ' depgfite, may grow into 
under its propagation, like that of the 1 8 
ran, by the ſword, Even then, in a political, 
to ſay nothing of a ſentimental light, for 


928923 


mat! is unqueſtionable, che fottune of the 
Poor, ; 


( 22.) 
Poland, ſeems 4eſ to be pitied than that 
of the Pruffian hero in all his glory, hufried 
as he has been et, ef Wag, 
dut of the eh r rr 
kind into that of its deſtroyer, (> 7 * 2: 
But whether his cauſe be as Juſt as it s 
ſo generally imagined here; or as unjuſt 4s 
the reſt of Europe, lool bft It to bel and 
has already given judgment "againſt him, 
it is much to be doubted whether Britain 
as his ally, can do him much effectual ſer- 
vice, whilſt in the attempt ſhe may do 
tEnite miſchief to Rerſelf. Nor ought the 
unpopularity of this doubt to deter any one 
to whom Pruſſia is leſs dear than his. own 
oountry, from urging what he conceives to 
He'\ the truch, though are of offending 
lere he does not convince, "The daring 
to diſpleaſe is often not the leaſt of ſervices, 
though it rarely meets with the acknow- 
ledgment it deſerves: But to Iiquidate this 
queſtion, atid to form jüſt concluſions, ſome 
fetroſpect ts err into che actual ſtate 
of Britain, from the breaking out of the war 
vid France to n 2 1 ere 2 


Minorca | 


tous events, in America, Anrede 
general, miſmanagement of ,affairs, without 
order, without ſyſtem, without, dignity, na- 
turally alarmed. the nation, far; the, conſe 
QUENCES. The inſolence of the French had 
ſwelled in proportion to our weakneſſes; 2 
they who had not long before. ſcrupled to d tc 
compare us tp the antient Romans, Joy 
began to hold us as cheap .as. the 
ones. Our natural friends were wn cold 
and indifferent rig us. 'A org ne- 
or at beſt, a faint. pe Ctory ma- 
en of the national , 27 5 
ſubordinate to. a foreign one, ruinouſſy ff or 
itſelf preferred, and ardently purſued, could 
2 910 tempt other powers to connect with 
In ſhort, the balance of the public opi- 
nion, both at home. and A Was com- 
pleatly againft- _ | * 
Such A. ſituation could: x not. but "awaken 
Britain. | Her firſt emotions were thoſe 
of: ſo violent an indignation againſt the 
authors of it, as to ſuſpend, even her ex- 
ertion towards providing a remedy. Thie 
ſtate of aſtoniſhment or ſtupor the French 
miſtook for fear or deſpondence. At firſt, 
| __ 
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indeed, the nation imagi nel herſelf weak, 
only becauſe her power 4 been weakly 
adminiſtered, and that ſhe had not for a 
long time ſeen fo much as an attempt at 4 
juſt diſpenſation of her ſtrength. She had 

very reaſonably indeed loſt her patience; 
but nothing of her courage, even though 


numbers had labored to induce à total 
deſpair, and by dint of telling the public 
that it was already ruined, "had almoſt per- 
ſuaded it that it was ſo. To tlie nation then 


under her preſent it itkſome ſenſations of ſhathe 
for the paſt, and of apprelienſions for the 
futüre, it was a kind of relief from them 
to hope vetter things from a change of ad- 
miniſtration: all ranks, all been groan- 

ed for it, not even excepting the underlings 
in offices, all uncurious as they generally are 
about who occupy the places above them, ſo 
they do but hold theirs; the dogs in the ſtreet 
Tearce more” indifferent about what hand 
throws a bone to them, or about the dirt 
in the midſt of which they find it. Nothing 
could more invincibly prove the uniform ſenſe 
ofthe nation, Inits hurry, however, for a choice 
of. new protectors, it was contented to take 


the readieſt and the firſt that preſented them- 
ſelves 


6525) 


ſelves. Theſe were thoſe who had once before 
riſen by the ſpeech-trade” i in this ſpeech- 
making age, and who had the moſt recently 
galled and fatigued, by popular harangues, ei- 
pecially againſt continental connections, thoſe 
very miniſters with whom they had for 
years continued very quietly and tamely co- 
operating, in conſequence of that wretched 
bargain they had once before made of the po- 
pularity they had obtained by abuſing them. 
But whether the ſweet-meat gag that had fo 
long ſtopped their mouths was melted down 
their throats, and given them an appetite 
for a new and a larger one, whether from 
' a native reſtleſſneſs, or whether they could 
not reſiſt the tempting occaſion from the 
actual face of things, to try if the con- 
fidence of the people could not be once 
more captivated and made ſubſervient to 
their private views by their appearance in 
an oppoſition, they ſet up a freſh one. They 
ſucceeded. The dull nauſeating farce of 
concerted, temporizing, inſignificant refig- 
nations was now played, and, by amuſing, 
ſatisfied the bulk of the public. Every thing 
was hoped for from the new elect. It would, 
at this time, be a tedious and needleſs taſk 
E to 


n a * 


to enter into > particulars here of al that 
ferment precedent to its ſubſiding at length 
into the triple alliance of thoſe three heads 
of parties, whoſe extream difference from 
one another in a number of points did not 
promiſe a very kind or effectual mixture. 
Nor, in truth, could it be accounted for 
otherwiſe than by ſuppoſing ther uniformly 
of the ſame principle and diſpoſition, at 
bottom, to hold power on its old and only 
tenure, an implicit and practical aſſentation 
to fuck continental meaſures as ſhould be 
dictated to them. For any thing elſe, they 
might be the maſters. The abſurdities how- 
ever, the ridicule which all of them ſub- 
ſcribed to the public, in that period of conteſt, 
can hardly be ſo ſoon forgot, unleſs indeed on 
the foot of their not being intrinſically worth 
remembrance. Nothing was, in fact, leſs 
ſerious nor leſs memorable, unleſs for the 
damage it occaſioned, whilſt all the public 
councils were at a ſtand, and all our mili- 
tary operations languiſhed. All Europe 
ſtood amazed at ſeeing nothing attempted 
by us, either in arms or negotiations, in fo 
momentous a criſis. No matter. Britain 0 
was "overpaid for its delays, fince they at | 
length 
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length iſſued in that happy compromiſe of all 
the claimants of power by which that mi- 
niſtry was eſtabliſhed, which has already done 
ſuch prodigious things, and promiſes to do 
ſo many more, if the holding together of cha- 
racters ſo diſcordant, could flatter us with the 
hopes of its long duration. This is hows 
ever that co-alition of patties which has been 
by ſo many well-meaning people miſtaken 
for the ſo much wanted, and the ſo deſirable 
national union, as if in thoſe parties the na- 
tion itſelf had EY” or works: _— 
ſented by them. 

Iroalle moan — makin our dit. 
graces had preciſely a contrary effect to what 
the miſſionaries of timidity and deſpair had 
expected, or to what the like would have 
probably operated on our good neighbours 
the French. Whoever knows that nation, 
muſt know that even the ſmalleſt. reverſes 
of fortune ſoon. damp and deje& them; 
but a Britiſh ſpirit the greateſt rather ani- 
mate. It is with Britons in politics, as it 
is in the field, their n. increaſes with 
their wounds. 

To this acknowledged, and it may. be 
fad, almoſt peculiar characteriſtic of the 

E 2 Britiſh 
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Britiſh people, the new miniſters will hard- 
ly be aſhamed of confeſſing that they have 
the higheſt obligation; ſince they not only 
de it to their ſupport, but their being en- 
abled to make the very beſt figure their ca- 
pacities or talents would allow them to 
make. They will doubtleſs then ſpurn that 
nauſeous flattery, from which it has been 
ſo falſely and injuriouſly ſaid that, ſince 
their acceſſion to power, they had infuſed 
into the nation that ſpirit, which the very 
truth is, that they themſelves had received 
from it. Without it could one of them 
have been ſo elated as to vent that filly 
gaſconnade ? That before his entrance 
into power he had imagined the Engliſh 
ee were ruined,” but, that he had not been 
* thret weeks 1d before.” I gad] he found 


| that 7he French, it was, who were at the 


loft gaſp. © 
In (ſhort, e hs fly on 
the wheel, could not be more ridiculous 


than their aſſuming any merit for the. great 


and noble ſpirit now evidently raiſed, and of 


' which it is to be hoped that the French, who 
are originally the occaſion, will ſeverely feel 


at 
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to have 
been indeed the height of ſtupidity. It 
would not have. only 
Honorable title of miniſters of the people, 
and of the life and vigor the public con- 
fidence gives to all their acts and procedure, 
ſuch as they are, but of the power of con- 
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the conſequences, whenever it ſhall be put 

under a proper and effectual direction. 
But this was not the only obligation the 

miniſters had to the people; even their beſt 


' counſels, their wiſeſt meaſures were dictated 


to them by the common ſenſe: of the na- 
tion. They will hardly deny that the care 
of the American colonies, and namely 
the attack of Cape- Breton, the effectual 
protection indiſpenſably due to trade and 
navigation, the keeping up the nayy, were 


all points long before ſtrenuouſly recom- 


mended by the voicr of the public. Not 
paid attention to it, would have 


robbed them of the 


tinuing in their places, as well as carrying 


collaterally other points neceſſary to their 


being endured in that cloſet, into which 


the popular acclamation had enabled them 
to introduce themſelves. And even in theſe 


points they had no hard taſk to ſucceed, 
- fince 
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fince they happened to co-incide with a 


public. paſſion, that was riſen: to a degree 


of enthuſiaſm, in favour. of a hero, Who 
had done ſo much to deſerve our grateful 
good. wiſhes to his: caſe; and every thing 
in ſhort from us; but abſolutely joining with 
him, which it may be eaſily demonitrated 
could de for the advantage of neither. 
That period was now come of itſelf, 
in Which thoſe orators ho had, in à great 
meaſure, gained their popularity by ful- 
minating againſt all continental conriexions, 
indiſcriminately, which was certainly an 
exceſs, had the greateſt roumi in the World 
for pluming themſelves om their opinion. = 
The defection of Auſtria, the convention 
of QCloſter- ſeyen, and:abave all the irregu- 
Uarity of the K. of PLA procedure 
folemnly- difowned and dete ſted by even 

the electoral miniſters, f Hanover, formed 
an inexhauſtible fund for eloquence. to dif- 
play itſelf victoriouſiy, and with the belt grace 
imaginable, for ſuch eſpecially as had before 
oppoſed the vain and endleſs waſte of ſub- 
ſidies RO. Geqmany. Nething cope have 
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occurred againſt once more 'entan gling g the 
nation 
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nation in alliance 'with the POwers of his 
Gen Inſtead of 'which, che moment 
of their triumph was the morent of their 
deſertion, and What poſttrity Ill _— 
believe if ſuch ſilly inconſiſtences are worth 
the tranſmiſſion to it; from having ſut- 
ceeded in dectping continental connections, 
they were at that very juncture whiffled 
round into advocates, for perhaps che moſt 
dangerous one of all. 

To examine this ipofition wht bang 
no Engliſhman is deſired to diſtruſt hib 
own judgment: what he has to be in guard 
againſt, is Bis inclination, which too oſten 

impoſes on it: eſpecially where his preju- 
dice is bred by Kudable motives, in which 
caſe his opinidm takes the lead of his rea- 
ſon, inſtead of being guided by it; than 
which inverſion” there cannot be a greater 
nor more common inducement both do e er- 
ror, and to obſtinacy in error. 
Aauſtria, though driven into the arms of 
France by a momentary and very pardon- 
able fit of ill-humor and terror, could not, 
in all good policy, be conſidered or treated 
as an irrecontiteable enemy. . This Alliance 
Was % the higheſt aneh even in a 


ſpeech 
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ſpeech from the throne, ſtyled an umatural 
one: and the truth is, that it was too much 
ſo, to be, humanly ſpeaking, preſumed a 
durable one. There could be no fear 
neither of the French king's not puniſh- | 
ing her, more than we perhaps ought , 
wiſh, for her folly in truſting a court, 
was never hitherto truſted but it betrayed. 
We might then have, with more propriety, 
condoled with her on her acquiſition of 
a maſter in the ſhape of an ally, Here 
the prudence would have been to have 
ſtopped, and not to widen deſperately the 
breach, by openly aiding or abetting one 
whom ſhe had ſo much reaſon to look on 
as her mortal enemy. A few remonſtrances, 
and a little time for the experience of the 

| ſincerity of France, would in all probabi- 
lity have brought her back to a ſenſe of 
her own ſafety and intereſt. At leaſt, this 
was the conduct to which the French 
dreaded the moſt our adherence and its 
conſequences. Their beſt politicians expreſt 
themſelves clearly to this effect, whilſt the 
reconciliation of the courts of London and 
Vienna was not yet ſet at an impracticable 
diſtance, by our ſubſequent meaſures, which 


ſoon 
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diflipated thaſe apprehenſions of France, the 
very keeping up of which was ſo obvious an 
advantage to us. | 

In the mean time, Auſtria might indeed 
well be ſurprized, if the ſtrangeneſs of our po- 
litics had left any room for the being ſurprized 
at any turn they ſhould take, to * us run 
headlong into ſuch cloſe engagements with 
her enemy, and one who never had been 
over- celebrated for his ſentiments of friend- 


ſhip or eſteem for this nation. We ne- 


ver, in fact, had the honor to be much 
in his good graces. She could not forget, 
thaugh we ſo perfectly had, his treatment 
of us in the affair of the Sileſia-loan. She 
as well as the whole world knew that his 

redilection had been entirely for France. 
Fes faſhions, the deſpotiſm of its govern» 
ment had been long his model, and even its 
language'was beume his own language and 
that of his court, in contempt of his native 
one, the German tongue. In ſhort, all the 
reaſons that ſeemed to — ſo ſtrong againſt 
this new alliance, could only dere her 
reſentment at its having been made, in 
wrong of our antient and e ede 
with her. 
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Neither has Hanover itſelf any great 


reaſon to boaſt of its reliante on the treaty 
made with him purpoſely for its ſecurity. 
One of the firſt ſteps after it, was the eva- 
cuation of Weſel, which diſabled him from 
effectuating his engagements, and laid the 
road to Hanover open to the French. They 
penetrated into it, as if in defiance of the 
Pruſſian guarantee, who gave the troops aſ- 
ſembled to oppoſe the invaſion little or no 
aſſiſtance. It may be ſaid, that he could 
ſpare none; that his attention was engroſ- 


ſed, that all the forces he took with him, 


not to mention thoſe he oppoſed to the Swedes 
and Ruffians, were little enough to make 
head againſt the combined armies of France 
and the Empire: that in ſhort, the glorious 
account —.— of choſe enemies againſt whom 
he had choſen immediately to march, amply 


abſolve him, It certainly does fo, but not 


with reſpect to Hanover. The treaty either 
meant his cqycring that electorate, or it 
meant nothing, . His oppoſing the foreign 


troops that had made their way into another 
part of the empire, was nothing to Hanover, 
which thereby ſuffered as much as if no ſuch 
treaty had exiſted, The letter of it was, 

| it- 
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1 
it' is tte, fulfilled, bt the ſpirit” of it 
eluded, in à manner ſpecious indeed} 
but which could not | ſtill be very ſatis- 
factory to Hanover, that ſaw itfelf reduced 
to make that treaty of neutrality, 10 ill re- 
ceived here, but of which none could evi- 
dently have o little reaſon” to complaih.” "as 


his Pruſſian Majeſty. © 
Of all the injuries however done to that 


mnuſtrious Prince, not otie can be a (greater; 


from the ridicule” of it; tha the ranking 
amongſt his motives, the'proteQion” of tlie 
Proteſtant Religion. Tet ignorance, always 
credulous, and always furious to maintain 
the abſurdities it has once ſwallowed, has 
found him amongſt enthuſiaſts and metho- 
diſts here, panegyriſts of a principle that; 
on this occaſion; evidently” never once en- 
tered his thoughts. His cruſhing a co- 
eſtate, which the firſt in Europe embraced 
the light of 'proteſtantiſm from Luther, its 
firſt miſſionary, and had moreover the dou- 
ble merit of remaining firmly” attached to 
that religion, under a Roman-catholic ſove- 
reign, and of its retaining its allegiance to 
that ſovereign, though of that faith, can be 
no proof of his over-tenderneſs for any pro- 
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teſtants that ſhould ſtand in the light of his 
political views, It may be ſuperfluous to 
name here the other proteſtant powers actu- 


ally in arms againſt him, which ſhews, at 


leaſt, that they do not conſider this war in 
a religious light. To ſay the truth, few of 
the Princes on either ſide ſeem overloaded 
with religion, which, at beſt, is ꝗſtener 
their pretext , than their real motive. 
Even that eternally bigotted- houſe, - the 
houſe of Auſtria, enſlaved as it is, to this 
hour, to the jeſuits, has however begun to 
relax much of its cruel and perſecuting fer- 
vor againſt its proteſtant vaſſals. Expe- 
rience has convinced it, as well as the houſe 
of Bourbon, that even their numberleſt op- 


pteſſions and acts of ingratitude to their 
innocent ſubjects of that perſuaſion, are not 
able to ſhake that fidelity of cheits to their 
lawful ſovereigns, which they place amongſt 
their articles of doctrine, and is not amongſt 


the leaſt proofs of its purity and 'goodneſs, 
Even then the obduracy of ſuperſtition itſelf 


| has been in ſome meaſure ſoftened and diſ- 
armed by the uniform tenor of conduct in 


the followers of a religion, more con- 
formable to the meekneſs of the geſpel, 
breath» 
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breathing, as ineridenchy does, - the ſpirit. of 
toleration-and good-will to all mankind, 

But as to his Pruſſian Majeſty, eſpecially, 
no man in his ſenſes will ſuſpect him of ſo 
falſe a zeal, as that of kindling. a war in 
favor of the proteſtant religion, when there 
was not the ſhadow/ of a proof, either of its 
being attacked by any Romiſh power, or of 
any intention of its being attacked. No. He 
took a much better and more effectual way 
of ſerving it, and of ſhewing his ſenſe of the 
weakneſs of the roman -· catholic religion in 
the permiſſion he gave to the famous Mece- 
nati, ſaid to be the ſame man who ſome 


years ago appeared in England, under the 


aſſumed title of count Ughi, to build a 
magnificent Romiſh church in the heart of 


his dominions, in his capital, in Berlin itſelf. 


In chat conceſſion too a begging brief for 
contributions to it was included, and autho- 
rized under the ſeal of his own chancery. 
The firſt ſtone of it was laid in his name by 
the count de Haake, the thirteenth of july 
1746, A medal was ſtruck on this occa- 
ſion with the following inſcription, Fau- 
Tok I ſuo Religio Romano-Catholica. Super- 
ſtition is always blind, and did not ſee in 

this 
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this. indulgenee- that profound” conternpt: of 
it, which it ſo evidently implied.” Even the 
court of Rome, that has made ſo many 
bubbles, was on this occafion thie bubble of 
that Prince. Ihe Pope himſelf expreſſed | 
his grateful ſefiſe of that grant. But had he 
known the ſuperior genius of the King of 
Pruſha better, had he done him, in ſhort 
he could not but be ſenſible that that 
monarch muſt look on the Court of Rome 
in its true light, of a Court of Conſer- 
vancy of ſome of the moſt blaſphemous and 
abſurd fictions that ever diſhonored the his | 
man- underſtanding for fwallowing them; = 
Court that has put the ſacred truths of the 
goſpel to a not leſs vile uſe than that of 
making, under favor of them, its ſpurious 
ingraftment of thoſe: impoſtures go down, on 
which it has erected its whole ſyſtem of lucre 
and tyranny; whilſt what it has the ſu- 
pream impudence- to call the only Church, 
in which the ſalvation of mankind can be 
obtained; is palpably nothing but a ſtrong 
hold of pillage and oppreſſion, manned by 
knaves, and maintained at the yoga of 
prejudice-ridden fools. | 

On the occaſion however of the pres 
ſent war in Germany, the Roman - catholic 
; = powers 
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powers haye aſcribed to his Pruſſian majeſty 
one motive, amongſt others, that does him 
infinitely mere. honor, than that which 
ſome of his fellow-proteſtants have igno- 
rantly done, perhaps with as little ceaſon 
as the other. The papiſts then impute it 
to him as matter of offence, a project of 
| ſeculariaing ſome of the great ſpiritual ſtates 
ef Germany, and of even forming a league 
amongſt the proteſtant princes to that effect. 
As great a public benefit however as ſuch. 
an immutation would be, and in courſe 
9 of his Pruſſian majeſtys undertaks 
1 wonder would be if the Roman 
ceabolle c powers did not, as ſuch, oppoſe it, 
if but for being the propoſal of a proteſtant 
one; though it may be believed, that even 
ſome of them are not ſo ſcrupulous, but 
they would conſent to it, on the condition 
of coming in for a ſhare. But hbwever | 
that may be, religion itſelf muſt; ſtill, be 
abſolutely out of the queſtion ; the fenfect 
purity of it diſdains and diſclaims all mix: 
ture with temporal concerns. 5 
To thoſe, then who are not grovdling i 11 
the dirt of ignorance or of low prejudice, be- 
neath the reach of the influence of truth, 
| nothing | 
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nothing can be more clear than that lug- 
ging into the quarrel the proteſtant religion is 
in fact the greateſt injury. that can be done 
to it, or to that great prince, in whoſe fa- 
vor they imagine fo falſe and exploded a 
pretence is of a nature to paſs for a reaſon 
of our union with him, however emphati- 
_ cally it has been ſounded as ſuch. 

But if religion was evidently not even a 
pretext for Britain to make a common 
' cauſe with his Pruſſian majeſty in this quar- 
rel, it may be ſafely averred that good po- 
licy can, in the nature of things, as little 
find reaſon to conſider this alliance as a very 
great bargain. 

The German empire, that very empire, 
in the delivery of which from the oppreſ- 
ſion of the houſe of Auſtria his P— M— 
declared he had taken arms, was not, it 
ſeems, in the leaſt diſpoſed to receive him 
in that light. His great exploits in Saxony 
had met with quite another interpretation 
than he had given it in his voluminous 
manifeſts. No laurels could cover the bald- 
neſs of his apology. The princes of Ger- 
many imagined they had reaſon, in the fate 
of that electorate, to dread their own, when- 
ever 
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eher chey mould unhappily become ob- 
noxicus to the diſpleaſure of his P- ee, 
They had ſeen him proceed, without other 
form of trial than that of military exe- 
cution, to drive an aged king out of his 
hereditary dominions : they had ſeen others 
of the princes of Germany over-awed with 
threats of the fame uſage, ſome of which 


were actually executed: they had ſeen him, 


in ſhort, with all the brow of deſpotiſm, 
give his fellow-ſubje&s of the empire, his 
will -and Pleaſure. for a law, his ſuſpicions 
for proofs, his armies for . and his 
power for a reaſon. 

If the laws of the empire, then, were 
not mere jeſts, of neither uſe nor ſigni- 
ficance, the diet could not poſſibly help, on 
the formal Eee of the parties ag- 
grie ved, to put his PNA to the ban 
of the empire, and to appoint an mn to 
carry it into execution. 

At leaſt, in all this, there was nothing 
but what was ſtrictly authoriſed, nay, en- 
joined by the conſtitution of Germany. Even 
thoſe who .condemn this treatment of his 
P— M— have nothing better to ſay, than 


that the diet was under the undue influence 
G of 
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of the houſe of Auſtria. But, of this they 
do not furniſh the leaſt proof; and be- 
fides, that railing at one's judges is not of 
itſelf one of the moſt favorable ſigns of 
the goodneſs of a cauſe ; it is certainly no 
more receivable, without proofs, before the 
great tribunal of the public, than it is before 
any other human one whatever. But even 
this undue influence muſt be a mere chi- 
mera, It muſt proceed either from fear or 
corruption. 


As to fear; Pruſſia was Salpably much 
more capable of inſpiring it than Auſtria ; 
beſides, that his power gave the princes 


laboring under it under a fair opportunity of 
ſhaking it off, by joining with him. 
As to corruption, nothing can be clear- 
er, than that Auſtria has not of a long 
time been, but rather in circumſtances to 
ſell herſelf than to purchaſe others. 
Till the contrary then can be ſhown, and, 
as yet, it has not been ſo much as attempted to 
be ſhown, the ſentence of the diet ſtands valid 
and unexceptionable, and not the leſs fo for 
the want of ſtrength in the empire to re= 
duce to a ſubmiſſion that potent prince, 
who is fallen under it. If ſome princes, 
| either 
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either by their own intrinſic power, or thro' 
that of their foreign allies, have on falling 
under the ban, eſcaped the execution of it ; 

ſuch 'an eſcape was never conſidered as an 
abrogation of thoſe laws from which that 
ban was an emanation. They were till 
underſtood to remain in full force; and the 
electorate of Saxony itſelf transferred from 
the elder to the younger branch, where it 
actually now reſts, ſtands a proof of their 
not being always eluded. © VW 


But whether this ſentence againſt his "ki 
M— was juſt or not, or whether the Germa- 
nic conſtitution admits or not of 'an Elector 8 
availing himſelf of the alliance of a foreign 
power in his defence againſt the effects of a 
ban, at leaſt it muſt be owned, that whatever 
power openly, aids or abets him, cannot, for 
the time, be but conſidered as an enemy 
to the empire. Let Auſtria, let France, 
let Ruſſia, let Sweden thus combined be 
conſidered by us, only as a cowardly over- 
match to that great prince, who has thus 
gallantly ſtruggled with them all; let it 
conſequently rather invite than | us 
from ſuccouring him againſt ſuch a con- 
Federacy : but ſurely, the declaration of the 

G 2 empire 
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empire, totally changes the nature of the 
war, now become a domeſtic affair, in 
which the interfering ſeems not only be- 
neath the ma) jeſty of the Britiſh people, but 
unbecoming its character of at leaſt a well- 
wither to the laws and liberties of other 
nations as well as to its own. 

If France has pragmatically intermeddled, 
and poured her troops into Germany, un- 
der the triple character of Guarantee to the 
treaty of Weſtphalia, of auxiliary to Auſtria, 
and of an enemy to Britain, determined to 
wound her through the ſides of Hanover; 
her example was rather a warning not to 
follow it, than an invitation. She has hi- 
therto, thank God! made as miſerable a 
figure there as we could with. But it muſt 
be acknowledged, that the part ſhe left 
this nation to play, if this nation would 
have embraced it, was a much more wiſe 
and great one, than what herſelf had cho- 
ſen. It was that of a mediator, and a 
powerful, becauſe an armed one. This 
character by the taking fide with Pruſſia, 
became evidently forfeited, He cannot be 
a Judge, who has made himſelf a Party, 
But, beſides that as a mediator, Britain 
might 
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might have eventually been in paſs to ſerve 
the king of Pruſſia ee more effectually 
chan as an open ally; ſhe needed not have 
confined her good offices to ſuch a media- 
tion. Amongſt all the powers leagued a- 
gainſt him, France alone was our common 
enemy: the others were, if not friends, 
at leaſt indifferent towards us. A prince 
then ſo thoroughly governed by his greateſt 
advantage as he is, and who had only in 
one point, and that by pure accident, a com- 
mon intereſt with us, could not well take it 
ill, that we ſhould conſult our own in all 
the reſt. Nay, in that very conſulting our 
own, we ſhould in fact have conſulted 
Auſtria, on ſeeing that his BE MALLLY 
gave no aſſiſtance to Pruſſia, would have 
in courſe ſeen, that his firſt treaty with that 
court had no other object than what he 
had ſo ſolemnly profeſſed, the covering of 
Hanover, and the maintaining the tranquil- 
lity of the empire. This conduct would 
have been not only of a nature to calm 
her animoſity, but to re- invite her confi- 
dence. Our influence then might have been 
reſtored, and made ſerviceable to his P 
— 
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M——, at the ifſue of the war, Ruſſia 


| 

| and Sweden too, would have had no pre- 
5 text of enmity to us as auxiliaries to the 
prince againſt whom they had declared war, 


nt and would have been the readier to re- 
ll ceive our repreſentations for putting an end 
1 to it. | ** | 
i It may be ſaid, what! ſhould we have 
te tamely ſtood ſpectators of the brave king 
ce of Pruffia's ſtruggles with his adverſaries ? 
« would that have been a grateful retribu- 
ce tion for the great and ſucceſsful diver- 
e ſion he has created, in our favor, of the 
« French forces? could it be for our in- 
* tereſt to have that diverſion abridged either 
£Þx his ruin, or by the ſeparate peace he 
« might Dave been obliged to make, and 
* of which we could, in ſuch caſe, have 
* no ſort of reaſon to complain? 

To all theſe queſtions there is an ob- 
vious, and a rational anſwer. We were un- 
doubtedly bound by all the ties of honor, 
of intereſt, of gratitude, to ſerve him : and 
to ſerve him even with more good will than 
he had ſerved us, ſince that ſervice was not 
only indirect and accidental, but even un- 
voluntary. France, it is perfectly well 
| known, 
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known, he rather wiſhed a friend than an 
enemy. But ſince, againſt both his deſire 
and his expectation, ſhe had taken a hoſtile 
turn towards him, and received from him 
thoſe checks and defeats for which Britain 
ſtands indebted to him; to have proceeded 
with correct juſtice, her manner of acknow- 
ledgment might ſurely have been 'as un- 
direct as his ſervice, without his having the 
leaſt room to complain. Since France was 
now happily our common enemy, the bend- 
ing our whole force of war againſt that 
nation, could not but have proportionably 
diſabled it from hurting him: and this 
might have been done effectually for his 
ſervice, without our appearing to know there 
was ſuch a perſon in exiſtence as him, and 
conſequently without entangling ourſelves in 
a cauſe, of which we could not, for many 
reaſons, keep too clear. The money, and 
men required by him, might, under a good 
direction, and employed effectually againſt 
France, have anſwered as valuable purpoſes 
to ourſelves and to him, without our unne- 
ceſſarily giving offence to powers with whom 
we had no quarrel, by openly ſending them 


over to him; thus ſubminiſtring ſupplies to 
feed 
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feed the wat with them, and engaging outs 
ſelves in a mantier for him to! wiredraw us 
into A chaos of contention without bottom 
or end. No power, however at war with 
Pruſſia, or however ſenſible of the advan- 
tage to him from our operations againſt 
France, could have reſented them. She, 
and not they, was our natural enemy, and 
in acting againſt her we could have exceeded 
no bounds. All the powers of Europe 
would then have applauded our ſpirit, when 
they ſaw i it ſo evidently under the controul of 
our juſtice. py; 

Germany, in | that caſe 7 not have 
had occaſion to liſten to the infamouſſy 
falſe charge broached by the French ag Le 
his Btitannic M—, of his havi 
nay kindled the war in the Baie. fo 
views as foreign to it as they are in fact to 
Britain itſelf. Yes ! France, of whom it 
may be ſo juſtly averred that there has 
ſcarce been a drop of human blood ſpilt 
in.war, in the remoteſt corner of Europe, 
but what was directly or indirectly owing 
to her cabals; France, I ſay, has dared 
to impute to one of the moſt pacific, 
humane and beſt intentioned monarchs 

| 15 that 
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that ever graced , a throne, the guilt of 
Tighting up that flame, in which Germany 
is at preſent involved, and in which his 
"own dominions have ſo ſeverely fuf- 
fered. The truth is, that it were to be 
« withed that the' rightfull Britiſh cauſe had 
been pleaded, before the Public of Europe, 
"and at all the Courtsof i it by able negotiators, 
| with the ſame eagerneſs and induſtry as the 
French have pleaded their moſt wrongfull 
one.” We might then have had ſome of 
its Princes for auxiliaries that are now at 
beſt cool towards us, and their ſubjects 
for our partizans. But above all, the keep- 
ing aloof from the cauſe of Pruſſia would 
Have abſolved us from any concern in the 
preſent deep and deplorable misfortunes 
of Germany, | waſted, plundered and de- 
- folated at it is, and by the moſt ſolemn 
authentic act of which its Conſtitution” is 
q capable, formally imputing all this to our 
ally, no matter how unjuſtly; ſince as 
to the conſequences, they are exactly the 
ſame from its opinion of our ſupporting, 
and enabling him to continue what Ger- 
many calls its oppreſſion, 
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weer nr Mts wel. . 
not at all appeat that himſelf had the op- 
preſſi of that country in view. His alarms 
for ileſia, which were certainly not 'ground- 


Jef, though perhaps not ſufficient to juſtify, 
at leaſt, to the immediate ſufferers, che ex- 
tremitics to which matters have been Car- 


© . ried, were the only motive that precipitated 


; Him into the appearances of aggreſſion. Him- 
- Jelf knowing that his- intentions went po 


- farther than preventively to defeat the defigns 
che had reaſon to think. his en, Fr 
a to wreſt. that province out of his 
a might. poſſibly not fee, in the. remoter 
\ conſequences, the tendency of his haſty ap- 
peal to the ſword. _ Perhaps, even at this 
inſtant, he wiſhes that Rubicon, the inva- 
ſion of Saxony, unpaſſed : at leaſt, he has 
given undoubted proofs of his not being ani- 
mated by the ſpirit oſ conqueſt or oppreſſion, 
hae even after his victories, he has of him- 
ſelf offered terms of peace, but terms of 
which the lengths he had gone, and the acri- 
mony he had raiſed, e the _ 
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He cannot hut now ſee that the levelling 
 theohouſs) of Auſtria to the,duit. is..2. taſk, 
more dangerous than he might at firſt appre- 
hend. It is enz e even 
fall by his efforts, muſt fall upon himſelf, 
and cruſh him With pu ye All Europ 
ſhaken to its foundations, and Germany: ef- 
pecially enraged t to ſee its ſyſtem overturn. 
od, its Jaws trampled upon or derided, coul 
not hut-unite for xeyenge on the author of? 
thisruin, and e ſpecially to obſlruct the —— 8 
tages he might preſume from it. The cont 
would Foe deſperate, and the iſſue of 


it, humanly ſpeaking, 222 be ſuppoſed 
favorable do his Pruſſian 

Hut were it even I tha be could, 
* theſe dreadful — 
the point of deſtroying the hquſe een 
is it very clear that Britain could be any 
gainer by it? Is there any reaſon to, think 
that he would prove an ally to us, morę to 


be depended upon, more tractable, leſs in- 
tereſted, or leſs burtkenſome chan the houſe 
of Auſtria has been? Who knows how ſoon 
we ſhould be embarked in another War, HAY 
t more eee to 7 it? 
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Nothing then can be more evident than 
that the benefit we redp from tlie conti 
nuance of the diverſion Pruſſia occaſions to 
the arms of France, is much over-ballanced 
by the diſadvantages that muſt attend our 
conjunction with him. Nor is one of the 
leaſt of them that enmity, which we excite 
by it amongſt fo many powers, with whom 
both our political and mercantile / intereſt 
preſcribes to us rather a cultivation of eur 

. war with France has a als 
Fen Pruſſia has by his procedure put it 


out of his own power to have one. Our 


cauſe is a clear, a fair one. What his is; 
there is no ſaying, He is in a labyrinth; of 
which neither himſelf nor any one elſe tave 
the clue. The difficulties ba Has to” efy: 
eounter are Hydra-headed: even his favors 
able iſſue out of thoſe he has now before 


him, only preſents the proſpect of new and 


greater ones emerging ad infinitum. Peace 


is to him a Horizon that flies before him: 


every advance his victories ſeem to gain hitn | 


towards it, ſets him, in fact, at the greater 
diſtance from it. Should even the Empreſb- 
Quee een n compelled * the „ of circum- 


| 


- ſtances | 
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unte conſent to n ſeparate peace with 


him, which is not however very ptobable;; 
it will hardly deſerve the name of peace, 


ſince veither- of the parties can reaſonably 
truſt to it. If peace then is, as it is always 
underſtood to be, the object of all wars, can 
it be for the intereſt of this nation miſerably! 
to pin its fair cauſe on a Prince ſo perfectly 


by chance on our ſide, granting even his cauſe 


was not a dubious one, and to whom peace 
has, humanly ſpeaking, all the appearances 
of an impoſſibility? Should it be ſaid that 
this union will: terminate in forcing a peace 
on all the parties at war with it: not our 
greateſt enemies 'can impute to us a more 
mvidious: undertaking. To ſay nothing of 
Ks improbability, it is directly contrary to the 
reſpect and tenderneſs Britain has ever ma- 
nifeſted for the liberties of Europe, to the 
giving law to which ſhe ſtands as averſe as to 
the receiving law from it, or from any pow- 
ers in it. Yet without ſuch a ſuppoſition; 
what proſpect is there of peace for us, if 


| inextricably involved with a power, Who 


bmſeif piunged into a bottomleſs abyſs of 


war; ſees us fond of being dragged after him 
into it;,andof ſupporting him, which is no 


4 !officg, in his ruinous purſuit of 
it, 
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it, and all becauſe one of the enemies. 
he has ſo wantonly and furely undelignedir 
made, happens to be ours. an £8 
Whoever then will give te whiſper of, 
truth fair play againſt; the roar of popular 
prejudice, may eaſily ſatisfy himſelf that 
France, yes France alone, ought to be pleaſed 
with our taking ſuch a part. Nothing can 
more effectually anſwer her ends. The ſend- 
ing money and men to the continent, is ſure 
to weaken us in proportion at home. The 
facceſs is uncertain. France may however 
fatter herſelf with dealing to a much greater 
advantage with any oppoſition from us there, 
than if purely conducted on the foot of our 
inſular ſituation. In the mean time ſhe 
takes advantage of the general obnoxicuſ- 
neſs of the cauſe to which we have thought 
proper to connect ours, and puttirig both 
undiſtinctly under one cover and ſuperſcrip» 
tion, would make both paſs for having one 
and the ſame merit. But this is not all. 
Even our aſſiſtance to Pruſſia cannot but be 
at bottom agreeable to the politics of France, 
whoſe work it does; whilſt we are faddled 
at once with the expence and the odium- of 
it. No one can think that France wal ever 
oF oN 
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kb Its infereſt 600 Cell is Hürboüf Woch 


A thought. It knows that keeping up the 


ballance in Germany, is of infinite impor- 
tance to it: and that Pruſſia is the only power 


in it that Can anſwer that its end in Ger- 
many. Thie game of France is undoubtedly 
the reduction of both, not the deſtruction 


of either. For this it is that ſhe 


cannot but be pleaſed to ſee the Germans 


one anothet's {throats, to which the 
graciouſly lends her hand, on either fide, 


as either fide requires her trimming the 
ſecales to that effect. Both Auſtria and 


Pruffia are fully ſatisfied of this, and yet their 


private paſſions are ſo violent and ſo much 


preferred by them to the public good of 
Germany, and indeed of Europe, that both 


of them occalionally court and Ve is her 


baneful interpoſition. 


"What park Bad Britain, then. to: play Þ 


What part? Once more, it is averred, a great, 


an honorable, and à wiſe one, a part, In ſhort, 
of which the conſiderateneſs and reſerve would 
have been pregnant with ſuperior dignity, 
weight and advantage. The war puſhed a- 
gainſt France, f/f; viribus, and puſhed upon 


purely a 19 852 footing anchoggea wit con- 


nexions 
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nexions abſolutely foreign ſor it, would ſoon 


have bid fair to have fickened her. It may 
be ſaid that in ſuch an event, ſhe would 
have renounced her projects in Germany, 
and turned her whole force immediately 
againſt us. So much the better. Pruſſia 
would then have been relieved, and in the 
only manner that we, or he either, ought to 
have wiſhed him to be relieved. For our- 
ſelves we had nothing to fear, or at leaſt 
much leſs than France. Her, ridiculous 
phantom of flat-bottomed-boats, had like 
other phantoms ceaſed to exiſt the inſtant 
it was denied, or vaniſhed on the dawn of 
light. It was ſoon diſcovered - that we 
had been the ſport of a falſe alarm, and that 
we never had a real occaſion for thoſe 
Dutch troops, the aſking of which, though 
the refuſal of them was fore-known, paved 
the way for thoſe troops being aſked, where 
it was as well foreknown they would be gra- 
ciouſly granted, on convenient terms of hire. 
In ſhort, Britain began of itſelf to find out 

that deep ſecret to it, that France alone i is 
not an over-match for it. The trade of 
that nation ruined, her navigation controuled 
in ſuch manner that her naval ſquadrons 


Can only get in and out by ſtealth, the chan 
ne 
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nel ſcoured; her &olonies, at length; threaten- 
ed with effectual attacks, not to mention 


how much more might probably have. been 
done by a juſter diſpenſation of our ſtrength; 
all concur to prove that againſt France, at 
leaſt, we are of ourſelves ſufficient; and ſtand 
in need of no ally, whom we are to pay 
for fighting his own battles, - and for whoſe 
ſake we muſt create ſo many more enemies, 


without the leaſt proſpect of where, when; 1; 


or how bis war with them will end, 

In the mean time few who do juſtice 
to the depth of penetration, and to the 
ſolid way of thinking of his P— , 
can Arpa him the bubble of all the po 
pular acclamations and enthufiaſm of ad- 
miration for him here. He has reaſon 
indeed to imagine they ferve his own pre- 
ſent point with us; but beyond that, he 
knows how to value them at no more than 
they are worth. He cannot but fee with 
contempt Engliſhmen pluming themſelves 
upon victories not won by Engliſhmen, and 
the public attention lacqueying all his mo- 
tions, as if the fate of Britain was td kürn 
upon them. He well kiiows, that if inftead 
of being as he is fortuitouſly on our fide; he 
had dern, as 15 had wander 2 on 
1 that 
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that of France, the multitude |} here "would 


have ſeen all his actions and procedure in 


a very different light, and have abuſed him 
as much beyond meaſure as it now extolls 
him. It would have been' as compleatly 


blind to his virtues as it is at preſent to. 


any defects that may be thought to tarniſh 
the luſtre of them, and from ſome, in the 
natural ſtate of human imperfection, he can 
hardly be ſuppoſed exempt. Neither would 
this be any thing new to him. Whilſt 
he was making a diverſion in Bohemia, fa- 


vorable to the French arms againft the 
Queen of Hungary, at that time the idol 


of the public here; what encomiums, what 


fulſome adulation did not that people laviſh. 
upon him ? Panegyrics, poems, pindarics. 
in his praiſe, were poured out with profu- 


fion. Ab le grand Roi] ab Pinvincible Hero! 


was the cry of the French public. No 


ſooner had he deſerted the cauſe of F rance, 
but the torrent ran inſtantly the contrary 
way : he was at once diſplumed of all that 
applauſe : ſatirs, indecent libels, the rankeſt 
ſcandal took place of it: the Pont- neuf 
rang with the bittereſt ballads againſt him : 
then it was NQuel Rai! il wa ni foi ni hi. 
Even 
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Even his courage was become problemati- 

cal. be md FI the mob every where. 

There was probably too another 

rating cauſe to all that eagerneſs with which 
the public here embraced any ſucceſſes of 
that monarch, and hailed them as thoſe of 
the nation. A cauſe that may be now men- 
tioned” with the leſs repugnance, for that 
having ceaſed in à great meaſure, the re- 
proach it-conveyed- ceaſes with it; and that 
is the prodigious indolence which not long 
ſince! ſeemed: the epidemical diſeaſe of the 
times, with which all orders and conditions 
were infected, and which was but too much 
flattered; at ſeeing the work of the nation 
doing by others to its hand. Perhaps even 
this fight contributed at length to raiſe a 
ſpirit of emulation. If ſo, it cannot be 
W gſt the leaſt obligations of this 

untry to his P. — M——. May that 
fart fall under a direction equal to its 
merit; nor be ſpent in waſte and conſumed 
upon "crude, undigeſted, uneffectual opera- 


ons, 'or unn meaſures ! 


Perus ne 00 arma, 15 eft confili "as 
ie pl PY Torx. 
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But if miſtaken ſelfiſhneſs. ot impetuous 


| ignorance, were excluded” all züdgment on 


a prince intrinſically 'to6 eſtimable to be 
much honored by their eftirnats;; "cooler 


common-ſenſe would not perhaps fepreſent 
in vain; that nothing ſo trapſnory//ds the 
greatneſs of his perſonal character ought 
to wfluence that political ounduct of ours, 


which ſhould have more permanent: objects 
and that the glare of his fyceefles ought 


not to dazzle us to the point of not ſeaing 
that they are miſleading him, or to the point 
of our being miſled by them ourſelves. As 
things are, he is one of theſe very arg 
princes that reflect more honor to a grown. 
than they receive from it, But even him- 
{elf would probably now ſubſeribe t the 
truth of what is here advanced, that; fo 
far as conjecture can approach to probabi- 
ty, he would have {till been much greater, 
and much more ſecure- in that greatneſs, 


if with thoſe excellent troops of which he 
Was at the head, he had waited events 
tranquilly in his own dominions ; if un- 


tempted by the. conveniency Saxony offered 


him of hying her under contribution to the 
0 ar he was meditating, he had abſtained 


from 
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from Wb the advantage of 
| having. thoſe; laws of. the empire an their 
_ fide, uhlch it is either ſuch, profound igno- 


tance or ſo Halle. ee to rde * 


a vain name. 


He has rai to Ceſar, © The 


compariſon is juſt in many points; but well 
examined has mote in it of an invidious 


admonſtion, than of the delicacy of true 


praiſe. Ceſar found; the conſtitution. of his 


country Thaken by civil diſſentions. The 
lawvs of it were ke a fair tree, by ſtorms 


bent towards the earth. Inſtead of applying 
his admirable parts to the ſetting it upright, 
and making it floriſh again, he felled it, and 
by felling it, deprived himſelf of that weber, 
under the ſhade of which his country, him- 


ſelf; and family, might have long fat happy. 


Their contrary fate, who does not know ? 
or who can call 10 ſucceſs a u N 


one? 

In the mean > time, how truly deplorable is 
the dilemma to which ſo many of the princes 
of Germany are reduced | If when fum- 
moned in form by the laws of the empire, 
they refuſe. to ſend their contingent towards 


W an ar my of execution, they incur a 


ſevere 
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ſevere penalty. If they furniſh that con+ 
tingent, his Pruſſian Majeſty! ſends thema 
cavalier, meſſage, that he ifhall-treat hem as 
Hanover and Heſſe had been, as if their caſe 
as to him, was not eſſentially different. mow «: 

But if. this continental .connexion! carties 
with. it that great merit for which its ad- 
vocates contend, at. leaſt they myſt allow 
no ſmall ſhare of- it to Hanover, withöut 
which, it is not very prabable, that Great 
Britain would have ſo eagerly ſued ſor an 
alliance to a power, of- which not many 
years ago it ſcarceiknew.the name, till th 
Germaniſi of nn had made it ſos!" 


familiar to us. n O1t03nndoh fn 
This Natale UT to a diſcuſio n oft 
preſent ſtate with reſpect to Eran, de. 2 
electorate. now ſo, cloſely united to it, in 
virtue. of the identity of their ſovereigu. 
There have been, and perhaps ſtill aber 
two opinions concerning it, both oppoſite, 
and Both falſe, in their different extream. 
Ide one excluded all. conſideration of 
Harder.” all ſufferance of its entering into 
our councils for any thing, or for ſcarce 
more than if, as to us, it had diſappeared 
from tlie face of the earth. It was, in ſhert, 


4 
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to Britain, and witi*which'all' po 
nexion was induftricufly to be (avoided. 
But it muſt be cohfeſſed that” much the 


greater number of thoſe who affected this 


opinion, affected it from party-views, from 
the chptiouſtieſs of 'Uiſafftion, © or as a 
text fot factious declamation, rather than 
from the ſuggeſtions of ſound policy, or 
clearsſpirited patriotiſm: This being pene 


trated by the pub, weakened to it tlie in- 5 
fluence of a doctrine, that if ſomewhat mo- 
derated, for its tendency to the good of both 

dominions, not the Hanoverians themſelves . 


could have too ftrenuouſly urged. 


The other opinion, and the moſt ruinous * 
one, ſince it aſſigned to Hanover the part 


that belonged more properly to Britain, was 


the opinion that unhappily prevailed i in prac= | 
tice,” ſometimes ſo inſenſibly, that even thoſe. 
with whom it did prevail, did not perhaps -- 


ſo much as know it. To this opinion how- 
erer; but for the obviouſly prepoſterous po- 


licy of it, even the name of virtue might 
be granted in à native of that electorate. 


But what name ſhall be given to it in a Bri- 


ton 7 


to be trtateci as 480 inis, that Wk 3 urely . 
a2 prove of Germany, 1 Ore! gn; 
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ton? What name can be given to thoſe 
perſonages here, who regardleſs of their own 
dignity, to ſay nothing of that of the nation, 


regardleſs of their own welfare ſo intimately 


connected with that of their country, ſub- 
mitted to make their court by adopting and 
co-operating to the ſyſtems built on fo falſe 
a foundation? Who did not, in ſhort, feel 
that power held by ſuch a tenure was be- 
neath acceptance? To ſay that they did not 


| foreſee the conſequences ſuch or nearly ſuch 


as they have come out, would do too little 
honor to their reach of penetration not to 
be conſidered rather as an affront thay ae 
apology. 

After all, what could be a clearer rule of 
judgment than the knowledge of the true 
Nate of thoſe foreign dominions > They 
had been lately indeed raiſed to the dignity 
of an electorate, but had been long ſo irs 
conſiderable, that till within theſe few years 


hiſtory had hardly deigned to take charge | ti 


of the name of them. Nor had they. ſo { 
much weight as to claim the leaſt ſhare in 
the ſyſtem of Europe, but remained involved 
and undiſtinguiſhed amongſt the other little 
ſtates of the . | | 


The 
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The epochr of. their firſt emerging into im- 
perten gggh, tg. haue any thing of a 
| Was the accefhon of, 
the e e che throne of Great Bri- 


tain, epecially aſter chat cledorate's pecu- 
niary conqueſt of Bremen and Verden. Theſe 


prœtinees were part of the ſpoils of Charles 


the gweifth-of Sweden, purchased by, tho 
eleQor, of Hanover, as it has been invidi- 
ouſly, and. perhaps falſely ſaid with Britiſh 
money However that may be, the Swedes, 
whoſe weaknels, juſt after that period, wes 
ſuch that they. could not hope to recover 
them by force of arms, and whoſe neceſ- 


ſities, were. ſo urgent, that they could not 


refuſe a ſum pf. money for their ratificatian 
of the ſale by Denmark of them, though | 
tranſacted. at a time that we were in pro- 
found peace with Sweden, could never 
heartily Agel this. advantage taken of their 
diſtreſſes,. nor look on that bargain as tho- 
roughly, yalid in equity. Thence the aliena- 
tion; of that court, to Britain, for a reaſon 
ſo foreign to Britain, which has thrown the 
Swedes ſo much into the arms of France. 
And how be it. digreſſiyely remarked, that 
ae! Abe ſeen with its uſual, verſatility 
* where · 
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wherever its intereſt is coficerned;”affeCling 
ts ſtand by even the cuuſt of Hherey ii @we- 
den, and to approve of the ſacrifice” made 
to it with a truly Britiſh ſpirit of forme of xh 
nobleſt blood on a Teaffold; for a confpirtcy 
to rob that nation of its freedom, und to ve- 


— that arbitrary power by which à had 

ere been cp. ol res "brink of 
ruin. 0 10 1 

But to return to the ntheel; Hanover 
thus aggrandized by- the accefſion of thoſe 
two provinces, and pampered with Efl the 
cheriſhment of a fond father to his darhng 
child, loft its mediocrity, but its ſafety Wich- 
all. "Beſides that its co-eſtates in Gerniany 
faw, with an eye of envy, both its growing 
greatneſs, and the preference 'conftantly gi- 
ven to it, as well as to thofe provinces” in 
more immediate relation with it, in all 'thofe 
bargains for which the princes there trad- 
ing in the blood of their unhappy ſubſets, 
are ſo ravenous ; thoſe powers occaſionally, 
in enmity to Great Britain, who knew how 
much its infular ſituation rendered it inac- 
ceffible to them, knew they could not wound 
his Britannic Majeſty in a more tender part 
than his electoral dominions. That affecta- 
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tion 6. agg dem for ever taditly or 
expreſſly into negotiations, tranſactions and 


treaties; here they had as little to do as 
Lilliput er Blefuſtu, had not alſo à little 
contributed to place that vulnerable part 
in too Confpicudus à knight for it to be 
miſſed. Of chi che Prench Have lately 
taken the unfair advantage. But 0 
Hanover may have ſuffered from an inva- 
ſion, it is granted. might never have taken 
place but for i its cotmexion with this nation; 
nat to chat conterion but to the abufe of 
it, ſhould that electorate impute its miſ- 
fortanes. And who was the eauſe of that 
abuſè ? moſt certainly not this nation. The 
ſound part of  conftantly proteſted againſt it. 
It muſt de ſought for Wen! in that overfond- 
neſs for it, ſo highly difguftful and 'fo petni- 
cious to this country, in that humor of 

which the electoral counſellors were either 
not clear - ſighted, or not ſincere enough to 
remonſtrate effectually the conſequences,” and 
to which, with yet greater guilt and folly, 
there were too often found perſonages here 
not aſhamed to ſacrifice:their duty to their 
country and to their king: and inſtead of 
K 2 oppo- 


wh Turns. this: nation of the ineſtimable advan 
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oppoſing, to flatter x. by the moſt _ 
of ſervices. -. ＋ t bc 
In all this enter, Britain itſelf was 
perfectly innocent, and even injured by it; 
yet ſhe loves her ſoyereign too well not 7 
to lament on his account her own ſufferings 


by ſo falſe a policy, ſincę they muſt pro- 


portionably affect that intereſt and dignity 
of his ſo inſeparable from her own 3; but 
even. the ſufferings; of that electorgte, Which 
is ſo dear to him. She would ſee with 
pleaſure its wrongs revenged, but revenged 
in the moſt effectual manner, by; her oper 
rations againſt the. common enemy, entire- 
ly on a Britiſh plan, without any-ſnchy en- 
tanglement with the continent as can only 
weaken them. 80 far from thinking that 
Hanover deſerves no conſideration from us, 
juſtice, loyalty, and even the honot of 
the nation require, that a reparation of the 


damages it has ſuſtained on our account 


ſhould be indiſpenſably made one of the 
conditions of a future treaty of peace. As 
other way of conſidering that electorate, 
would only unprofitably to it, rob, at eveſ 
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tage of its inſular: ſituation. In this view 
it was that our anceſtors reputed the loſs of 
Normandy : to this crown, a clear gain to 
the-nation;. and in this ſenſe it is, that every 
continental acdeſſion of dominion in Europe 


would be rather a weakening than an ad- 


vantage to it. It is this opinion, of the 


juſtice, and good policy of which all Europe 
is ſatisfied, that does or ought to invite ita 


thorough confidence in a. nation. from, which 
All ſpirit of conqueſt is fo ae exchuied: 
Can the French ſay as much? 


An admiſſion then, eſpecially; 3 in FP ag 


"a of ſo heterogeneous a mixture, 


as that of the. intereſt of a province of a fo- 


reign, Nate, into the Britiſh ſyſtem ↄf poli- 


tics, could only ſpoil both. It could only 
produce, what it has done, eſſential faults 
and meaſures deſtructiye to both. This was 
ſo, glaring, that our natural enemies even 
affected to pity us whilſt they took the ad- 
vantage; of it. Our natural friends grew 
ſhy, and diſtruſtfall of us; and, in truth, 
how could they but deſert us, when they 
ſaw. us manifeſtly deſerting ourſelves, or at 
leaſt ſubordinating our meaſures to intereſts 
not our vm f. en need we. lock. out far 

ano- 


1 
another cauſe, why we ſaw ourſelves, +with- 
out proper friends and allies, | at our greateſt: 


need of them. For certainly the diſclaim- 
ing of improper continental connections, does 
not imply any thing ſo abſurd or ſo impo- 


litic as an undiſtinguiſhing condemnation of 


all, or of ſuch as are not liable to ſuperior 


objections. It rather means the contrary; 


ot at leaſt no more than that the utmoſt 


diſcernment and reſerve- thould be obferved 


in contracting any. a circumſpection of 
which England was ſo happy as to have ont 
admirable Cota? that n us the Rtandard 


pars oy Ag" 


Unhappily there are times del wo 
and even experience put in their pleas | in 
vain; when the groſſeſt errors are thought - 
to be beſt defended and repaired, by an in- 
trepid perſeverance in them; when, in ſhort, - 
thoſe who give motion to things, determi- 
nately . and bravingly prefer momentary 
points of private intereft, of power, and 


even of a petty partial humor, to the- per- 
— of national welfare. 
How far this is, or- is not- the cafe with 


reſpect 10 Hanover at preſent, is ſubmitted -. 
to whoever, on examining: certain. facts im- 


_ from their notoriety, to be miſre- 
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eſented to him miy think his/fealbn put 

to ®'nobler uſe in getting rid br #"prejudice 

than in defending it; right or wrong; or 

Halt dure to traat- a falſe opinion, like 4 

falſe friend, ESE * the 3 mg 
vers l. 2113 10 211 40 7 


+ D/Bivees;- Abc French. 8 win 
been ſacrificed to a court cabal, had. quitted = 


his command, and delivered up his army 
to kis ſuccefior Richelieu. The inilitary 
reputation of this man had been but very 
little raiſed by the ſurrender of Mindrea to 
him, amongſt the French eſpecially, to 
whom the defence of that place had not 


appeared in quite ſo high a light as/the title 
and the ribbon conferred on the perſon who | 


loſt it, atteſted here. The current'opinion 


of his being leſs the officer than the(conrtier, 
he verified by carrying into! his command 


all the rapacionthefs of his court] df which 


the edge was yet the keener for the ihſtigg- 
tion of neceſſity to repair the ruins of his 
private fortune. At once to make himiſelf 


popular with the ſoldiers, and to cover his 


he ſet the door open to the utmoſt Iicenti- 
ouſneſs. By this means, he broke that 
admirable diſcipline under which D Etrees 

had 


own avidity for pillage by indulging theirs, 


they airiBiaced to > Britain”) in is, to make 
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had left-him the army, and which is ever 
the greateſt ſrength-:6&-0n6. © This, Gon, 
made him deteſted by the Haborerang 
powerleſs over the ſoldiers, and « 
tible to boch. It was the bendust ef this 
baſhaw of the Sultan of the Weſt that pared 
the way for the 'revolutlow"that” followed, 


by that army of obſervation's taking up arms 


again, which the convention of neũtrality 
at | Cloſter-feven had made it lay down, 
But it was not till juſt after that rut of 


ſchool-boys. at Roſbach; when the pitifull 


run- away figure the French made, might 
have rendered them almoſt ſuſpected of 


à colluſive game with Pruſſia, that this 
ſpirit CID and Heffians de- 


clared itſelf. e AE Bp for 

Vet — nfimoudy or > rally the 
French "might have been originally the vid 
lators of that convention, certain it is that 
their defeat at Roſback being the epoch of 
the Hanoverians, &c, breaking but into 
action, was not favorable to the opinion it 


were to be wiſhed that Europe ſhould en- 


tertain of the juſtice of this ſtep. The 
French, at leaſt; made a handle of the ſhare 
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every + Coe in in it reſdund with comjplgins of 
I een of this hreach, apud with 
| nothing was ſacred to this 
on ſhould 4 5 in N wich 


ri cils, ® 
e wil 5 this TOY 


tion of arms a maſte -ſtroke | of e r in 
whoever \ Were Ae au ors. of it mow ©; 
were Engl gliſhinen, it js to . ie 
were thoroughly _Hqtighed, of the. fairneſs 
that ene FRO which cy 910 
hate { lo Httle right to be be vain of eir ſhare 
| in I Ace "nothing on earth, can be mare 
- || certain than the ruin of chat nation Which 
ſhauld pr refer its intereſt to its honop, Allow. 
ing cheg the juſtice of this meaſure to be out 
of the quoſtion, it QI admits f 8. Gubt, 
whether there even exiſted that intereſt to 
which that honor was 0 falſely fail to havs. 
been ſacrificed ; whether any thing could 
be more indifferent to Britain than this Preach 
of the convention; whether, in hort, the 
faireſt of occaſions was' not miſſed of her 
untwiſting with a country, the connection 
with which had never but colt her more than 


it was worth, 


: 
4 
t 
f 
| 
it 
* 
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| Hades tool that ſtep entirely ipon Har; 


all. its Wn, _ Britain had no, . 
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The army of obſervation might, with ſo 

thew of plauſibility, , be "me 8 9 Bri: 

tain: to. defend a ſtate attacked Pore 1 05 on Her 125 
of 


JT 


account, and in conſe at en- 
tanglement to which the, is is 55 Tatalfy" ob- 
noxious from their unity Or BR "to 
the ſame ſovereign. © But PE wy 
tion was made, which it will e 
all parties was better never to have 
made, .or never to Have been broken, n 
which | ever fide it was broken, „ it was At 


rioully f made withopt the appro robati6n of the 


Britiſh goyernment. "At feaſt the, legency of 


and -fince it had fo, the conſe RY Fir 


with i it; and notwithſt withſtanding a e mi ty 
merit pleaded « of « eng ing wee 1 8 
reſume their arms, and accept, The? ſweets 
of Britih pay; hn. advantages e 
purely to Britain from that. mezfüfe, are 


not. perhaps fo prodigiqus a as 88 haye bee 


ſounded.or believed. 01 $0 2 il big” * 
This point the more requires examina ation 

for that nothing, is, more common, ; than for 

little ſuperficial ſtateſmen to be caught by 


the bait of a n ane advantage; ; 
" their 
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Meir e « Gor to ſeize which blinds Ot 


-; th 


23 he e Hadisulels of k. In their hurry 


ö to enjoy - a falſe reputation 


of vigifance and 


aQivicy ; they ruſh Headlong into the _ 
Tg Fs and it is auch F Wer 
and 


rity do not make it the ene 
26. well as Fe, misfortune of the nation. 
"as will beſt explain How'fat this ob- 
| ſervation is al 2 of 1 bot! in — 0 
Wpüg the convention sa- yet in 
Fares, if the H anoverians, &c. inſtead of 
being extited by us, as it is to be hoped 
q they were not, to break it, had of chem 
{yes conſulted our miniſters on "what they 
had. todo; might not an anſwer have been 
them, with great juſtice and proprie- 
xy. to che following effect? * That fince 
Ry had made the cbnvention without 
0 ur participation, though even in bur pay, 
they might juſt keep it or Break it, as 
« they pleaſed: that whatever they did was, 
w and ought to be, perfectly indliffetent to 
< this nation.” If k ſhould" be replied, 
that in fact it was not indifferent, but that 
the' breach of the convention was ulaful te 
u * ""00-2U0OP" 00: <wa_Gs Ihe honor of 
2 L 2 the 
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the nation, fo ſuperior. to, 55 2; e 
lideration; muſt proport onabl incur 6555 


cion. Europe might WY 7 T6 
not to its juſtice, but to the h Mit 
to us; and that advantage, alas! o.queſte 
jonable ?; | 1 —_ FAG 
Juſt at the time the convention was, on 
che point of being broke, the French qyete, 
it is true, in a condition to invite hat. 
breach. Nature, which ſeems to have, gt 
thoſe bounds to the ambition of the F 18 0 
which their reſtleſſneſs of ſpirit has, refuſed | 
them, had upon them. her uſual, ftect, 
whenever they attempt enterprizes. at any 
remote diſtance from their frontiers. „There | 
they - have often had the. climate to n 
quer, when they had conquered every thing 
elſe. Italy and Germany, as all hiſtory atteſts, ./: 
are in poſſeſſion of the title of French. 
burying- grounds. Hanoyer has, on "Ae 
occaſion, proyed no exception to this geng- 
ral rule. Diſeaſes had already thinned, their 
army in Hanover, more than _— word had, 
done before, or ſince its expulſian. The. 
uſual conſequences too of licentiouſneſs and 
indiſcipline had rendered uneffective N 
ſoldiers that remained, The Hanoyerian ſubs: - 
jects, 
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jel, who. had t begun, by ton 
were. from 2 negrer inſpection and fami- 
liarty With theſe, diſorderly , rag-a-muffin | 


of their co men, who had only ground- 


ed their arins, ut were {till maſters of them, 
and who were too brave to continue. any. 


longer tame ſpectatots of the ſufferings and 


groans of their country. Had the Ftench 
even not broke the convention, ſuch a 0 


rn 


men of courage. The common ſoldiers, - 6 
| pecially, carried away by their feelings for 
: || their families and friends, could not but 
be in a mood to break alike through the 
+ || reſtraint of treaties or of officers, ,, The fault 
1 then, if any, Was Richelieu 8, who. ought 
10 either to have held a better conduct. or 
not haye left them cheir arms in their 
bands. 

This the Hinoverians  ſearcely needed 
the ſuper-inducement of Britiſh pay to take 
the advantage of their enemy's, 's e con- 
dition, and to drive him out © f .the Heart 
of their own country,. But as "to Britain, 
whey was the adyantage, unleſs the Per 

ſure 
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fore i Toikny Hanover get Adof ch - 
ſome inmates ? otherwiſe the beſt office that 


1 4b DHA 7 its 


could poſſibly be done that army was to 
haſten its retreat, and that retreat partici 
larly to its own country. Fer no: army, 
could ĩt have joined, but it muſthavei5veak> 
ened, or even endangered it, by the double 
contagion of its maladies and licentiouſucſs. 
To recruit; to recover it, to-reſtore ic dt 
cipline, it was abſolutely neceſſary for it to 
fall back upon the French frontiers. Aſk 
che French then of that army, they will tell 
you" they would not have ſtaid in Hanover, 
had they been paid as much for ſtaying 
there, as the Hanoverians' were paid for 
driving them out: and in this they may 
for once be believed, becauſe it could. not 
be otherwiſe. They had exhauſted all thoſe 
parts, of themſelves not the moſt fruitful, 
to a point that they could no longer furniſh 
ſubſiſtence to them, or even to the poor 
plundered inhabitants, who were reduced 
to ſtreights ſcarce ſhort of famine. | As to 
the haraſſment they met with in their re- 
treat, it was no more than they could wel 
lay their account with from a prince ſo 
gallant, and fo active as the prince Fer- 
dinand 
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dinand at the head of troops actuated by 
il che incentives of. revenge,; af, honcr, and 
of zuſtite to dhe Brig nation, for the pay 


they recerved: from. it. In their way home, 
however, they 'togk care. to. drop,,a ſtrong 
Aa into Ang that, place, ſo dangergully 


14 & — 


of the French Nat dee matter of pourſe; 
the. ridding Hanover of them, might be 
a. metit to Hanover; the quickening their 
march, and. ſeeing them ſafe home, was 
ay of much, diſſervice to the! French; but 


in what could! Britain benefit; by the re- 


Gi of thoſe ., forces, ſo much nearer 


Home, where their re-colle&ting their. ſtrength 
muſtt be ſo much more convenient than at 


that diſtance, that they were rotting .and 


mouldering away of themſelves, in a man- 


e eee de auff pf, aer 
minating them? e deni n un 


The diverfion, 8 cauſed to, the 


French by this army of Hanoverians, Heſ- 


fians, &. has doubtleſs. ſome: Weight; but 


whether that weight over- ballances: the ex- 
pence to Britain of them, and whether that 


EXPERies might” no be appropnatel to more 
Reba: hi direct, 
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direct, more neceſſary, 10 more effectual 
plans of operation, is well worth a fair and 
dar confideration. .. Even che tendet- 
cuſſion, whether their reſent if Arete 
to the Pruſſian and 'Briciſh, meaſures, can 
anſwer any valuable end 10 themſelves ; 
eſpecially ſince their chuntry 's out of all 
condition to invite the renewal of an inva- 
ſion; from which, if even the fear of it 
exilied; it would be perhaps better defend- 
ed by our doing, with more honor to our 
ſelves, ſomething to divert and diſable the 
French, than by any oppoſition in the very 
part where they ought to wiſh an oppo- 
ſition to be made, ſince it muſt be made 
with wy leaſt effect, and at the greateſt coſt 
to us. 

The duet of the greateſt generals] 
fupported withal by common ſenſe 5 EX= 
perience, invincibly atteſts, that any' attack 
on the French at home, or on their fron- 
tiers, cannot but be fruitleſs, without ſuch 
a paramount force as may at once face all 
the demands of war for battles and fof 
ſieges. Any force inferior to that point of 
ſtrength, is only a force thrown away, with 


out 


a * 
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dut any rational proſpect of ſucceſs. It i is 
the very game tlie French deſire, who can 


then wage che war at all advantages. Al- 


ways the braveſt on their own dunghill; 


they can fight, or let it alone, juſt as they 
pleaſe, or as they ſpy the favorable mo- 
ment. The ſupplies for their forces are as 


eaſy, as they are difficult for their enemy. 
In caſe of a defeat, they have not only 


re- inforcements ready at hand, but a ſecure 
retreat under the number of fortified places 


with which their frontiers are briſtled. In 


ſhort, for baffling, for tiring out, for de- 


ſtroying an enemy, they deſire no better 
than to have him come home to them, 
and ſpare them the fatigue, the expence, 
and the riſk of ſeeking him, at a diſtance 
from their frontiers, hen they rarely but 
make the worſt of figures. * 

One would imagine that the retroſpect of 
the enterprizes made of late years, on thoſe 
frontiers might ſufficiently eſtabliſh the im- 
probability of making any conſiderable im- 
preſſion on the French territories. Even two 
or three battles won by the Hanoverians, 
&c. could but weaken themſelves, and bring 
them no nearer any point worth their hav- 


M ing 
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ing in view, whilſt their own loſs; however 
leſs than that of the French, muſt hurt 
themſelves more, and be more irreparable. 
The ſum of things would, at the ſame time, 
be little or nothing affected by it. 5 
There is no- one can deny that the advan- 
tage gained by the gallant Prince Ferdinand, 
at the affair of Crevelt, was great enough 
to deſerve the proclamation of it by the 
mouths of the Tower-guns, and by a ſo- 
lemn thanſkgiving. Otherwiſe it would have 
been mocking both God and man, and that 
palpably to-no purpoſe, but to make the ſend- 
ing of troops from here to Germany go 
down the more glib, with foldiers and peo- 
ple, under all the ſmoke and flaſh of that 
recent ſucceſs. Be it then granted that it 
really was as great as fo great a celebration 
requires it to be thought, and that no 
ſtateſman could deſcend to ſo poor a ſtate- 
trick, as the exageration of it would have 
been. But even our moſt authentic gazette 
gives permiſſion for not thinking that action 
any ways a decifive one. This allowed, the 
conſequence proceeds unſhaken, at leaſt, by 
that inſtance, in favor of the eſtabliſhed 
maxim of declining war with the French, 
on 
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force as amounts to much more than what 
is already employed there, or can be ſent 
from hence to join it, and which could there- 
fore be only unneceſſarily thrown away. 
- Suchatleaſt was the well-known ſenſe of 
the great Duke of Marlborough, than whom 
no man, ſince the days of Henry the fifch, 
had done more than himſelf to level the 
power of France in the duſt. Happy would 
it have been for this dation and for Europe, 
if a little, dirty, jealous, power-hunting 
Court- cabal had not ſnatehed the ſword out 
of his hands juſt as he was on the point of 
that nation the finiſhing blow. France 
Gay then! exhauſted by a long war; and an 
humble ſupplicant for a peace that ought 
never to have been granted her but on the 
original terms of the grand alliance; and 
yet the Duke did not conceive it practicable 
to overwhelm her without the whole force 
of i it. He was much too great a man. to 
give into gaſconades, or into crude viſi- 
opary projects, and yet leſs capable of de- 
ſpiſing an enemy, or of diſhonoring himſelf 
and his nation, by acting a ſubaltern part 


under the greateſt power in Europe. And 
2 here 
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here let an Engliſhman ſtop but for an in- 
ſtant, and compare the tate; of things as 
they then were, to what they now are. Our 
nation was then plainly at the head of the 
greateſt. powers in Europe combined againſt 


the ambition of France: her cauſe was no 


leſs than the liberties of mankind: ſhe Was 


the life, the ſupport of the whole confede- 
racy, as it evidently appeared from that in- 
ſtant ſhe, fatally for herſelf, and for the 


cauſe ſhe had ſo nearly brought to the wiſhed 


for iſſue, withdrew her aid and influence. At 
preſent, behold her renounced, or at leaſtcooly 
regarded by all her ancient allies, and glad to 


throw her alliance at the head of a prince, 


never over- favorable to her, and actually 
under the ban of the Empire, to whom ſhe 


thinks herſelf obliged humbly to ſue for his 


gracious acceptance of her ſubſidies and 
troops, not without all the appearances of 


being content to act a ſubaltern part. This 


diſpoſition « of thin gs was reſerved for theſe 
honorable times. Nay, ſome here have 
ſo thoroughly forgot the dignity of their oyn 
nation, as to contend for its being no de- 
gradation for a Britiſh commander, not to 


be commander in chief, as if it was 


poſſi: 
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poſſible to find one ſo leſt to all ſenſe of his 
own honor, or of that of the nation, as to 
ſtoop to ſub- general it even to ſo renowned 
and to ſo great an officer as the "gallant 
Prince Ferdinand. Many nations have in- 
deed employed foreign generals: with the 
Venetians it is even à ſtanding ſtate=maxim 
to employ none but them. But fer a na- 
tion ſo great, ſo powerful a8 ours, à nation 
that may diſpute rank with the firſt in Eu- 
rope, to pay ſuch a deference to another as 
to ſuffer her generals to receive plans of 
operation or orders from any but their own 
immediate ſovereign. would be, perhaps, 
without example. It is not therefore cre- 
dible. Eyen the Prince who ſhould avail him- 
ſelf of ſo wretched a complaiſance, could not 
but, in the courſe of things, and witli his 
excellent ſenſe, repay, it with the moſt cool 
be but ſuppoſed that ſome expedient, ſome 
ſalvo has been found out for the - adjuſtment 
of rank and precedence: but granting what 
it muſt he ſo grating to grant, that Britain no 
longer breeds generals capable of ſupport- 
ing the honor of her arms abroad, which 
ſhe muſt therefqre give, into keeping to a 

foreign 
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foreign one, the queſtion will but occur the 
ſtronger, whether there is any abſolute ne- 
ceſſity for thus ſhowing her nakedneſs, or 
for ' ſending any forces at all to the conti- 
nent? It may ſtill be aſked, if it is fo 


very eligible a meaſure, in forfeiture of the 


advantages of our inſular ſituation, to tranſ- 
port our countrymen in ſo diſgraceful a 
manner, and in ſo incompetent a number, to 
encounter the French, preciſely where it is 
ſo convenient for the French to encquntor 
them f where their preferable wiſh.muſt be, 
that we: ſhould ſend and ſacrifice as many 


more to them as ſhould be juſt not ſufficient - 
to do any thing material for the honor or 


advantage of the nation. The moſt ſenſi- 
ble alternative would perhaps be either to 
ſend a royal army ſit to command ſucceſs, 
or if that is neither convenient nor 
cable, not to ſend a ſingle troop of horſe, 
even though the Hanoverians, &c. fhould 
be deficient in cavalry, and require ours to 
ſupply that deficiency, fince, humanly fpeak- 
ing, it would only ſerve to ſhew, what has 
been already but too much ſhown, how 
wrong we can take our meaſures. Nor will 


it hardly be otherwiſe, till all n 
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niſm is happily eradieated out of our politics, 
or at leaſt ſuffered to retain no more ſhare 


in them than it ought to have. 

Ini cke mean time iat muſt all Europe 
think of our cheapneſs and condu&t ? What 
maſt the Dutch eſpecially ? And can we be 
ſurprized. at their not being forward to con- 
neck with us? Can! they be ſuppoſed to have 
forgot the peace of Utrecht? or have our 
politics been ſo admirable ſince as to tempt 
them to embark once more on ſo crazy a 
bottom as ours? Is it any wonder that the 
French party ſhould prevail there, when it has 
ſo many popular topics of declamation againſt 
us? The reſtoration imputed to us of the 
Stadholderate, ſo ſolemnly abjured by the 
Burgornaſters, on whoſe —— it ſo ſenfi- 
bly intrenches; the uſage of their merchant- 
men by our privateers, who, if not encouraged, 
are perhaps not enough controuled; and 
above all that doubtleſs falſe charge againſt 
this Government of ſtirring up a ſedition in 
their dreadfull mob againſt the magiſtrates, 
are points in which the French have all the 
ſcope they could wiſh to diſplay their inſi- 
dious rhetoric and diſreſpect to truth, The 


people there are but too apt to liſten to any 
ſug- 
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ſuggeſtions againſt a nation that muſt have 


long appeared to them in ſo contemptible, 
ſo ridiculous a light. If we would have 
them or others do juſtice to us, we. ſhould 
begin by doing juſtice ourſelves. - 
But how little has that ſpirit in anon! | 
prevailed amongſt us! How cruel an inju{- 
tice have Britons done to themſelves in tri- 
umphing when they had fo little occaſion! 
For, after all, what has been done, or great 
or material by them ſince the commence- - 
ment of the war? A few ſtraggling French 
men of war, the ' captures of ſquadrons, or 
what is near the ſame thing, in the fight of 
ſquadrons: the ſucceſs in Bengall, to which 


we muſt wait for its epithet of favorable or 


unfavorable, according to the turn it may 
take in that unſettled country ; the taking-a 


ſmall fort in Africa; the damage done to i 


the French trade by our cruizers ; the burn- 


ing of the ſhips before St. Maloes ; are all 


objects, which however detrimental to our 
enemy, a true Briton would- diſdain to lay' 
a ſtreſs on, much more to exagerate, ſince - 
they are all, from the nature of them, infinitely 


beneath the juſt pretentions a this nation to 


valor 
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valor and ſtrength. At leaſt, ſuch ſentiments 
can be no offence to the nation. 


To ſay the truth, the loſs of — 


alone is perhaps a more than counterbal- 
lance to all our gains hitherto: to ſay no- 
thing of Braddock's defeat, or of the ſcurvy 
figure we have made in America, notwith- 
ſtanding our ſo incomparable a ſuperiority 
of forces there to thoſe of the French. May 
the taking of Cape-Briton, which is hardly 
to be miſſed, if the attack is, as it is not to 
be doubted but that it is, in good hands, give 
us a real occaſion for ſaying: ſomething has 
been done]! May the people of this nation 
have that opportunity of congratulating 
themſelves on the | ſucceſs of a meaſure 
that is all their own! and may it never 
again become a facrifice to continental re- 
ſpecs! 
hut in pleading for juſtice to ourſelves, 
let not that owing to our enemies be forgot, 
even for our own ſakes! Nothing, in fact, 
can be more pernicious to our intereſt, than 
the taking falſe meaſures of the ſtate of 
France; and -nothing has been oftener the 
caſe, To compleat all the ridicule and 
nonſenſe of the times, it was, till lately, 
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wanting that the very ſame perſonages, who 
not long ſince, from the uſudieffett of fear 
to magnify objects, had exapgerated the 
power of France beyond all meaſure of 
truth, and repreſented her as a tremendous 
over- match for Britain, ſhould on the flat- 
tering gleam to us of a few events unfa- 
vorable to France, and thoſe more owing! 
to herſelf than to Britain, all of a ſudden 
change their note, and depreciate the force 
of France with as little reaſon as f had 
before exalted it. * 

The truth is, that at her higheſt, whit | 
we. preſerve our ſuperiority, keep a com- 
petent army, and eſpecially an effectual mi- 
litia, Britain, if ſhe but knows her own 
ſtrength, and is happy enqugh to have it 
ably directed and adminiſtered, has leſs to 
dread from France, than France has from 
her. Much has been ſaid of her popu- 
louſneſs, and of the eaſe with which France 
can raiſe numerous armies, But this wag 
ever. much exagerated, and is at. this time 
entirely falſe. She is greatly deficient in able 
men for the military ſervice. The gene- 
ralities on whom the levies are impoſed, 
have long Gphein pf of their incapacity, ta 
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furniſh chem. In this, her weakneſs is aver- 
red, but whilſt juſt notions are formed of 
that weakneſs, nothing can be more ridi- 
culous, nor even more dangerous, than to 
under- rate her actual ſtrength. In the firſt 
place, if the very nature of her arbitrary 
government, ſo unfavorable to public cre- 
dit; if the late checks ſhe has met with in 
Germany ; if her trade overwhelmed by 
our captures, have created her difficulties in 
raiſing money, ſhe' has ſtill great reſources, 
and is not at leaſt crouching under a bur- 
then of near # hundred millions of debt: 
a burthen which though it fits fo light and 
eaſy on our ſhoulders, would probably fink 
her. That interraption to her trade too is 
not ſo deadly à blow as it would have 
been, had ſhe not been to wiſe too leave 
herſelf nothing but her commerce to truft 
to, and to let her military ſpirit be entirely 
ſacrificed to a mercantile one. Her govern- 
ment ſaw the great advantage of bring- 
ing trade into the kingdom, and ſteddily 
purſued it; but not to ſuch a pernicious 
exceſs as to throw the whole kingdom into 
trade. So far from affecting or ſounding 
nen the title of a trading nation, 
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ſhe appears to deſpiſe it as much 48 ſhe 
would that of a nation without trade. Mos 
ney has all the weight with her that it ought 
to have, but is not preferred to every thing 
that is great, noble, and ſacred. It is not 
made the common meaſure of every thing, 
and even of thoſe things with which it 
never can but ruinouſly and infamouſly be 
ſuffered to mix; fuch as honor, perſenal 
merit, talents, patriotiſm. In ſhort, that 
nation is not yet degenerated into a vile 
collection of mercenaries, jobbers, and idlers, 
as uncapable of honoring as of defending 
their country. Her military ſpirit ſtill 
preſerved will probably preſerve her. Her 
politics, dangerous as they are to the li- 
berties of Europe, are not only maſked 
under that art of fair appearances, in which 
ſhe excels, but the ſpirit of them ſteddily 
proceeds even where the blunders and fol- 
lies of her court ſometimes counter- act, and 
defeat its ſuggeſtions. Even in that land 
of flaves they have found a better way of 
manning their navy, than the infamous man- 
ner of preſſing, in practice upon free- born 
men here: men who muſt conſequently 
carry on board with them all. that diſguſt 
to the ſervice, all that refractorineſs natural 
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for chem to feel, on being obliged to de- 
fend the liberties of thoſe who have robbed 
them of their own, and to fight for a coun- 
try it would be but a virtue in them to 
Jook on no longer as thelr country, ſince as 
to them, it is not a free one: whilit it muſt 
gall tliem but the more to find themſelves 


the only ſlaves in it; they who from their 
ſuperior viſtfulneſs fo little deſerve ſuch treat- 


ment, Of that, to us, invaluable. iſland 
of Minotca,. France is already in poſſeſſion. 
She has.two cautionary: places in the Auſtrian 
Netherlands; of which {he will hardly diſ- 
ſeize herſelf without an ample conſidera- 
tion. With all our vigilance and ſuperiority 
at ſea, ſhe has found means to ſmuggle ſup- 
plies into Canada and Cape-Breton, it is 
to be hoped, much in yain. She has not 
neglected; even ſo remote, but fo infinitely 
important a concern as that of the Eaſt- 
Indies, where ſhe has ſent Lally (ſaid to be 


dead) with three thouſand choice men, not 


the ſweepings of ſtreets and jails, with 
from hence could well arrive in time to de- 
feat their effect. Is the force too we have 
pal. to them there ſufficient? She is 
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repairing, with her uſual activity, her loſſes 
in Germany, and may perhaps not imitate 
us in diſdaining to be the wiſer for the 
blunders ſhe has committed there, and of 
which we have loſt the advantage by the 
part which we have taken. Theſe truths 
may be ill received, or even rejected by 
thoſe who would have every thing to be 
falſe; that is not true to their liking. But 
the ſeeing them fairly ſtated, cannot but be 
acceptable to all, who prefer the charm 
and ſafety of truth to the dangerous il- 
luſions of error, eſpecially where the taking 
juſt meaſures againſt a mortal enemy de- 
pends on the undeception. And ſurely. no- 
thing ought to be more execrable to a Bri- 
ton, than the lulling him to ſleep with flat- 
tering or ſoothing impoſitions; not only as 
they imply a mean opinion of his under- 
ſtanding, and as they affect his welfare ſo 
intimately connected with that of the na- 
tion, but as they tend to make even himſelf 
ſo unnaturally the inſtrument of the ruin of 
both. For the opinion of no Briton is ab- 
ſolutely indifferent to the conduct of things, 
ſince every Briton, by the happy conſtitu- 
tion of his country, enjoys, by himſelf or his 
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repreſentatives, ſome ſhare in the public 
authority; to the ſupport of which he muft 
pay with ſo much the more chearfulneſs, 
if he has reaſon to be ſatisfied with its ad- 
miniſtration. To ſay the truth too, the bulk 
of the people is always well- intentioned, as 
having none of the by- views, and pitifully 
falſe diſtinct intereſts, that influence the men 
of power, todrive it off its natural byaſs to ſelf-. 
preſervation; and to the maintenance of the 
national honor, in which the meaneſt indivi- 
dual in the nation ſo' juſtly claims a ſhare. 
In ſhort, it is rarely wrong, but when it is 
artfully mif-guided, or muſ-informed : and 
even then it ſtill retains a ſmothered fpark: 
of juſtice and common- ſenſe, that is ſure to 
break out again, and does not ſuffer it ng 
to continue under the illuſion. 

But of all the opinions that have prevails 

in practice concerning France, not one 
haps more obviouſly ' admits, at leaſt, of 8 
a doubt of its juſtneſs, or more deſerves 
examination, than that on which the late 
expeditions againſt her have been founded. 

Of the one againſt Rochfort, it would 
be vain and ſuperfluous to ſay any thing 
here. Thoſe who ſtill admire the plan of 
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it, will hardly change their minds for any 
thing that can be ſaid of it now, which: 
could only be repetition. 'Thoſe who hear-/ 
tily deſpiſed it, can as little be liable to 
alter their opinion, eſpecially with ſo much 
reaſon to be confirmed in it, by the return of 
the forces on the laſt expedition, after doing 
no more than what forms fo: admirable an 
apology. for the commanders: on the firſt 
one. For as to the burning of che veſſels 
before St. Maloe, though all the marit 
ſhould be granted to that exploit, | that it 
can juſtly claim 3 though it muſt have dona 
a conſiderable; and not cafily: reparable da- 
mage to the enemy; though it was cutting 
the very ſine ys of their power to annoy our 
trade; tho to obſerve it was a pure accident 
that thoſe veſſels Mere diſtroyed, which wes 
owing to the over-precaution of the Freach ; 
and that being maſtly private property, the 
conſequence, was throwing a number of 
hands into the French navy, ſhould be pros 
nounced a merely mvidious detraction; ſtil 
it may be ſaid, and ſaid rather as a juſt 
compliment, than injurioufly, to the firſt 
lord of the Admiralty, and to one of the 
greateſt military names in Britain, that ſuch 


(97) 
an operation, not being of an; onerchergic or 
indeed very military nature, could not, alone, do 
either the nation or them any honor hs 
| abt eee 3 16 
employed in it, eſpecially in thoſe who did not 
know how little it was poſſible for them to do. 
But there has been one objection made 
againſt this kind of expeditions, which cer- 
tainly deſerves for its falſity to be exploded, 
even by thoſe who do not admire them. 
For truth is above every thing. That ob- 
;jectiou is the expence. But thoſe who make 
fair eſtimates of things, muſt allow that 
of all the expences incurred in the purſuit 
of the war; this is not the leaſt plauſi- 
ble one, fince the whole of it may be ſaid : 
to be kept m the nation, where it be- 
comes a general benefit, diffuſes life and 
ſpirit through the land, encourages a number 
of valuable trades ; and ultimately in a great 
meaſure re-circulates, in form of taxes, into 
the treaſury from whence it iſſued. At leaſt, 
how preferable is this diſpoſal of the public 
money, to its being, abſolutely for not one 
valuable or ſenſible purpoſe ingulphed in a 
country * from whoſe bourn no travelling 
« guinea ever returns ! 
O No! 
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No! the true objection to theſe expedi - 


tions, is much ſuperior and quite of ano- 
ther nature. It is their utter infignificance, 


and the ridicule that always attends the em- 


ploying of means, or diſproportioned, or 
foreign to the ends apparently propoſed. 
If the point of view was making a di- 
verſion in force of our dear friends and 
allies in Germany, one body of | whom, 
perhaps, it would be till better to wiſh 


well re-paſſed the Rhine again ; there could 


not be a more unjudicious one. Though 
ſome here might be ignorant of the French 
coaſt; or be carried away by the impetuo- 
ſity of that vulgar ſpirit of perſiſtence in 
meaſures, of which themſelves were the 
fond fathers, it cannot be ſuppoſed that the 
French themſelves did not know all. that 
they had to fear from all the force they 
knew we had to employ, on that miſſion, 
They could not but know, that penetrat- 
ing into the interior of the kingdom, was 
no part of our plan, and that as to the ſea- 
coaſt, which could alone be the object of 
our operations, thoſe fortified places of theixs 
worth attacking, were all proof againſt what 
we are pleaſed to call here a vigorous im- 

preſſion, 
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preffion ; that their harbours are even from 
their badneſs inacceſſible to our naval force, 
and that as to our land- one, it could be 
but too inconſiderable to attempt ſieges. 
What then was there in ſuch an armament, 
that could alarm or deter them from ſend- 
ing a ſingle file of muſqueteers leſs to Ger- 
many, than they originally intended? Even 
their militia might be ſufficient to guard 
their coaſt, as much as it was neceſſary to 

be guarded againſt thoſe, whoſe object could 
not be. an invaſion, or but at moſt, a de- 
ſcent, the tranſient damage of which could 
not have the leaſt effect on the more per- 
manent and greater points of their political 
ſyſtem, When our troops were actually 
landed, and the burning of the ſhips at 
St, Maloes, could not but be i in view; the 
duke d'Aiguillon wrote to court, that it 
might be perfectly eafy on that account, 
for he would anſwer for it they would ſoon 
re-imbark again. They did fo, very happy, 
not only in the enemy not treading on their 
heels, but in that the generals, who had 
not let the troops have above two or three 
days proviſions with them, had not truſted in 


vain to the weather, which had it proved too 
O 2 boiſte- 
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boiſterous, or contrary for boats to have 
been ſent aſhore, they muſt have eaten one 
another, or ſurrendered at diſcretion, -ra- 
ther as the priſoners of famine, than of 
the ſword. © But what then? muſt not 
« ſome riſks be run?” fays one with a 
fighting face. Even that little place, Cher- 
bourg was afterwards attempted ;by. them. 
In ſhort, whatever terrors ſome. were ſo. 
weak or ſo miſ- informed here, as to attri- 
bute to the French, on the occaſion of theſe 
armaments, nothing is more certain, than 
that they knew the utmoſt they could do, 
too well not even to take the liberty. of 
laughing at them. And after all what could 
our forces do, or be expected to do? Every 
one knew before, that withal the fortifica- 
tions, along one of the fouleſt coaſts in the 
world, there are ſtill many ſpots on it, 
where our troops may eaſily land, if land- 
ing was all. But when landed, what then? 
They may frighten a few peaſants along the 
lea-ſide, from their brown bread and onions, 
or deſtroy their ſallad, and the hopes of 
their ſoup-maigre. But when they have 
done that, what remains for them, but on the 
firft alarm of the national forces coming 

| don, 
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dawn,. to ſcamper back on board a ſhip- 


again: a eircumſtance fitter to teach our 


ſoldiers the art of running away, than the 


art of war, As to any harraſſment the alarm 
of an impending deſcent may cauſe along the 
coaſt, the French have rather to thank us 
for it. They are wiſe enough to have a 
militia on foot, and it is very kind in us, 
at our on expence to keep the forces of 
it. in breath, to find them them in exerciſe, 
to inure them in ſome meaſure to fa- 
tigue. They will not make the worſe fol- 
diers for recruiting their armies. But after 
all, is not this literally, incurring the ridi- 
cule of what M. de Mirabeau, not with- 
out | reaſon and humor calls * pretending 
<« to frighten mankind by packing up men 
© 1n wooden: boxes and ſending them to ſpit 
« on an enemy s ſhore ?” 
But if this plan of deſcents is ſo excel- 
tent as its admirers are fo thoroughly wel- 
come. to pronounce it, it muſt be owned 
withal, that the beauty and advantages of 
them, eſcaped thoſe poltroons, your Ed- 
wards and your Henry's. They were afraid 
to venture Engliſhmen over to France, but 
in, ſuch a body as might ſtand, and not 
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run away at the approach of the enemy, 
whoſe ſuperiority of numbers in thoſe rude 
times, they never to calculate very 
nicely. They were not content with having 
the flower of tlie nobility give grace and 
animation to the enterprize, but went over 
7 ſhared the danger. In ſhort, 
was an effectual invaſion, not 
a ſcamperin ſcheme of deſcents that could 
anſwer no one purpoſe of honor or advan- 
tage. Yet France was then an open country 
to what it now is. Moſt of their fortified 
places were rather refuges againſt the oppreſ- 
ſton of their own kings, than intended to 
repel a foreign enemy. ' Conſequently the 
leſs force might have ſerved to penetrate 
more ſafely into the interior of the coun- 
try, or to make a vigorous impreſſion. So 
much greater men are we than our an- 
ceſtors, in ſpite of all that has been * of 
our degeneracy. : 
But if France well-conſideved offers, at 
leaſt, to this nation in its preſent circum- 
ſtances, no hold, no promiſing overture of 
attack, either on her inland frontiers, or on 
her ſea-coaſt; the following queſtion, may 


n occur to well-meaning people. 
« What! 
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* What! would you then have nothing 
« done. againſt France? Would you. return 
« to the former ſcandalous times of ſloth 
e and ination, when our navy ſeemed 
* maintained more for parade than tor uſe ; 
ce vrhen our land- forces were rather a ridi- 
e culous burthen to the nation, than of any 
« ſervice to it, either in point of defence 
** or offence? When the poſt of a military 
officer, was big with no more danger or 
te fatigue, than that of a prebendary loung- 
* ing in his ſtall? When the whole nation, 
* in ſhort, appeared- to have loſt that mar- 
te tial ſpirit for which i it once out-vied all Eu- 
“ rope; and when even ſordid intereſt itſelf, 
e with all its keenneſs, ſeemed to have loſt 
e ſight of that maxim ſo eſſential to it, 
te that neither trade nor wealth are valua- 
te ble, but in proportion to the means and 
oy ſpirit of defending them; 

To thoſe queſtions, the anſwer is . 
ever not very difficult, nor can be thought 
a very irrational one. The objection to im- 
proper attacks, does not moſt certainly ex- 
clude the recourſe to proper ones. On the 
contrary, it implies the recommendation of 
them. In ſingle combat no one Chooſes to 
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aim at thoſe parts of his enemy's body, 
that are defended by proof-armour : he ra- 
ther feels out for the weak or 

places, where his ſword may beſt-enter and 
wound to moſt effect. The ſame rule holds 
exactly between nation and nation, when 
once they enter the liſts of war. The diſ- 
treſſing of the trade and navigation of France, 
is a blow that cannot be too cloſely” fol- 
lowed. It might of itſelf almoſt foon make 
her fick of — conteſt. But there are ſo 
many points beſides, where ſhe lies open to 
wounds, that it muſt be inexcuſable to con- 
fume that ſtrength which might be ſo ef- 
fectually employed in inflicting them on her, 
upon others, not only cram bay ridi- 


culous. 
Both the Indies, Aden and even ks 


of her Iſlands in Europe, Minorca yet un- 
retaken, afford ſo large a field for action, 
that, fo far from floth or indolence, being 
neceſſarily the alternative, on dropping the 
'wind-mill ſchemes of deſcents, or inland 
attacks, there remain draughts upon the na- 
tion for funds and men, for ſolid and eſſen- 
tial enterprizes, to the full as great as it can 
well anfwer. No, not even the millions ſunk 

upon 
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upon foreign conriexions would be more 
than a' ſufficient ſupplement to our own 
exigencies for thoſe purpoſes on which they 
could hardly be expended to leſs effect, 
than on the continent, as the actual ſtate 
of things there ſo clearly atteſts. Our troops 
would then act with the more ſpirit from 
their being aſſured of the quarrel being 
purely that of their own country, and not 
a mere diverſion, and that diverſion an un- 
availing one, in favor of another. The ſu- 


periority of our navy, palpably enables us 


to tranſport our land- forces to any part of 
the world, in which the French may be 
oppoſed to advantage. A competent num- 
ber of regulars, left at home, when ſe- 
conded as they ſoon might be by an ef- 
fective, general, and conſtitutional militia 
may, vhilſt the reſt would be uſefully employed 
abroad, might ſmile defiance at the power of 
France to hurt us by any invaſion, even 
ſhould our: fleets by ſome of thoſe acci- 
dents, againſt which all human providence 
is ſo defective and unavailing, not be at 
hand to bar them the way. At leaſt, a 
conſiderable part of our army might well 
be ſpared on diſtant ſervice, © It might then, 
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exiſtence of the French in ' Canada,” maſt. 


take an end as ſoon 25 it thould be vigo- 
rouſly undertaken. The cutting off the ſup- 
plies to St. Domingo, to Martinico, and to 
their other iſlands, from their mather-coun- 
try, could not but have the effect c on them, 
that a ſtrong ligature has on any member 
of the body, cauſing it to wither rag ray the 
intercepted circulation. At leaſt, it 
greatly facilitate: any attempt of ours . 
the moſt convenient of them for us to at- 
tempt. Would it not too be a great and ſhame- 
ful reproach to the nation, if, from its remiſs- 
neſs, or miſcalculate of time, or of the enemy's 
force, the French ſhould in the Eaſt-indies 
have obtained ſuch an actual ſuperiority as. 
muſt infallibly, in that cafe, give a deep, 
and perhaps incurable wound to the honor 
of our flag in thoſe parts, as well as to our 
national intereſts ? How can it found to Eu- 
rope and poſterity that in the face of fo 
much greater a maritime ſtrength than theirs, 
they ſhould unmoleſted, or unoppoſed in 
time, provide for the tranſportation of their 
troops by ſea to parts ſo remote; and thus 
multiply, as it were, their naval forces, by 
their ſuperior art of employing them ? Tn 
ſhort, can it be- ſaid, with the leaſt ſhadow 
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of foundation, that there is not enough for 
Britain 0,0, not to be obliged, for want 
of Occupation, to relapſe into that ſtate of 
ſüpineneſs and inactivity which is ſo juſtly 
exploded, and to which however all the 
bluſter and parade of an abſurd and infigni- 
ficant activity are hardly preferable ? What 
great difference does it make to the intereſt 
or the Honor of the nation, whether the cha- 
tacter of the Fribble or the Flaſh predorni- 
nates in her Councils? The latte is, per- 


Haps, the moſt dangerous and affuredly the 


moſt fidiculous of the two. 
Indolence and Toxury may for a while, 


thoſe Who are ana in them. The great- 
eſt ednquerors, the moſt martial ſpirits, have 
occaſionally felt their banefull influence ; 
ſome of whom ſeverely ſuffered for it. But 
there is ſuch a thing as flouncing out of the 
flough ; the languor of them is not always 
proof againſt the calls of duty and the ex- 
citements of honor, where there is conſtitu- 
tional courage at bottom. Whereas it is 
the nature of "diſappointments from filly or 
inglorious enterprizes to ſtrikes a deadly damp 
to the heart, and to deſtroy in fature the ne- 
ceflary — in the propoſal of _ 
— e 
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effectual ones, for which the lives ſo often 
wretchedly thrown away upon the others, 


might be ſo much better reſerved. The 


officers employed in them are loſt to the 


public who takes a prejudice to them, the 


more diſſicult to retract from that re- 
tractation, implying the confeſſion of 2 
miſtake: and how few are there capable 
of that greatneſs, that even heroiſm of the 
mind, of which there cannot perhaps be a 
ſtronger proof than ſuch a confeſſion ! Thus 


the ſervice of many a gallant man 'periſhes 


to his country without his being in fault 
to it: or at at leaſt his reputation is ſunk by 
having been employed in the execution of 
meaſures, of which the obvious nature, as 
well as foreſight of the event, left no room 
either to arraign fortune, or to excuſe any 


fondneſs for the commiſſion. But thus it 


cannot but be when men of flaſhy parts 
carry into power the weakneſſes of their per- 


ſonal character, with influence enough to 
make them the national ones: when giddy 


with thoſe ſucceſſes of their nothingneſs, 
that only prove the littleneſs of the times, 


and without the leaſt ſpirit of buſineſs, 


pr but the common knowledge of it, 
they preſume themſelyes equal to the ma- 
FM nage 
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nage ment of every thing; and cannot be 


long admitted, to it, before they furniſh, tho 
proof of their being infinitely heneath any 
confidence. placed in them. In the mean 
time the enemies of a nation, where ſuch 
ſuch men ſhould bear ſway, would haye the 
fineſt opportunity imaginable, for puſhing | 
their projects againſt it, ſure of not being 
very materially counter-acted, by-thoſe their 
plans and execution, which, muſt be rather 
matter of mirth than, of terror to them, 
What would they have bętter to with than 
long life to ſuch perſonages, and their cone 
That this however is not the preſent con- 
dition of this nation any one may caſily ſa- 
tisfy himſelf from a candid review of the 
preſent ſmiling, and not in the leaſt hollow 
aſpect of things. He may, from his own 
knowledge and obſervation, feel that the 


great days of Britain are bidding fair to re- 


turn under the auſpicious influence of the 
preſent depoſitaries of the power, honor and 
welfare of the nation. The delightful har- 


mony in the conduct of the ſtate- machine, 


between characters imagined ſo jarring and ſo 
pad reminds one of the r golden age 
when 


[110] 
when the wolf and the lamb drank prothiſ- 
cuouſly and peaceably together at the fame 

clear unpolluted ſtream. 
Corruption no longer tears hoe hated 
head, but hides it in the lap of Patriot-purity, 
that ſeeks, by lovingly foſtering and ſuckling 
it, to change its foul cottiplexion, and affitni- 
late it to its own ſo fair on-. * 

No longer are to be ſeen thoſe elbe 
the non-expletives of poſts, who, if they 
robbed the nation of no more than 'the 
ſervice of abler men in herr toom, . 
rob it of a great del. 

Merit, in arts and n after ſo long 4 
negle&, begins, under all che encourage- 
ment ſo ſenſibly beſtowed on it, and fo dif. 
cerningly diſtributed, to refloriſn in the land, 
of which it can never but be the ornament 
and defence. | | 

Our men of power, line, avlength; found 
out that profound fecret to their predeceſ- 
fors, - that ideots and trifters could not be 
the beſt of ſervants to the public, nor even 
to themſelves, though congenially choſen by 
them for being ſuch. The preſent Great 
more wiſely, and even in honor to their taſte 
and diſcernment, call in men of abilities 


to 


P Wear |] 
to their ine nay, ſue to them for it, 
as is their * and moſt A — in- 
tereſt. 

We > hos ſuch able neee all 
che courts of Rurope, as are an ample 
overmatch to the French ones, and are, li- 
terally rere the muß th Doge 
miniſtry, 
Tbe due, tlie chick wanne eme jo aftus. 
ally. and evidently taking to form great men 
for the ſervice of the nation, before the 
immediate need of them ſhall make it too 
late to think of forming them; and to re- 
move that wretched excuſe for not employ- 
ing. proper ſubjects, there being no better 
to employ ; to take away from our enemies, 
in ſhort, the encouragement they might 
have, from ſeeing councils without ſtateſmen, 
and armies without generals. 

The ſtale over- acted farce of reſignations 
ſeems ſuſpended, and will, it is to be hoped, 
never again come into play, in the ſhape of 
a recoil, only to come on the ſurer ; or to 
give the public no other ſatisfaction than 
the ſilly one of ſeeing rather other men than 
other meaſures take place; or what is ſillier 
yet, the ſame men, with the ſame mea- 
ſures, dancing the political hays ; ſome- 

| | times 
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times eclipſing, ſometimes eclipſed by « one 
another, | 

The ſenſe of the enlightened and | inpars 
tial multitude begins to look with an equal 


eye on the veterans of corruption, and the 


pretenders to patriotiſm, on the worn out tool 


of a court, and the muſhroomof a much abuſed 


popularity, ridiculouſly ſhot up to a cedar- 
height. It now judges of both, by the tenor 
and tendency of their conduct; and doos not 
paſs its opinion on them' without firſt aſking 
itſelf that moſt eſſential queſtion, «© What 
« have they actually done, or what are they 


te capable f doing? To which the fair 


obvious anſwer would fo often be No- 
« thing, or worſe than nothing.” a 

In ſhort, if this is not the true repreſen- 
tation of our preſent condition or of Things as 
they are, it may, at leaſt, be hoped that to 
no Briton will it be imputed as a very high 
crime or miſdemeanour,. that he ſhould 
devoutly wiſh that they were ſo. 
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PASTCRIPT, 


HE feader will be pleaſed” to obſerve 

that the ſheets relative to the K— of 
2, were printed long before the news 
arrived of the check his arms are ſaid to 
have received. Nothing could indeed be 
more mean, more unmanly than any rea- 
ſoning againſt his conduct or our union 
with him, from that event. But ſurely 
thoſe who were never dazzled with his fuc- 
ceſſes at their height, and even argued on 


a a preſumption of his continuing to puſh his 


victories beyond the' walls of Vienna, can 
little be ſuppoſed capable of that wretched 
vulgariſm of judging him by his fortune and 
not by the nature and truth of things. So far 
too from their exulting in any calamities that 
may befall him, none would perhaps be more 
ſincerely afflicted for them than they would 
be, and that on the very Britiſh principle for 
which they differed ſo widely from the po- 
pular opinion for connectin 8 the cauſe of 
Britain with his. To fear a 


to wiſh it are certainly 
from imply one e — Dn, 
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